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BOOK I 

WAR 




I 


IN THE RANKS 
OF THE LIVING 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life 
Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay 

W ILFRID EWART was bom on the 19th 
of May, 1892; he died on Old Year’s 
Night, 1922, upon the stroke of twelve. 
The year and his life closed with a shot from 
the dark. He survived the war, having been a 
soldier aU through it, only to perish from a stray 
shot four years later in Mexico City. As if some 
buUet of the war had never ceased to fly 
in air and still searched for him! As if the angel 
of Death had sent out a gleaner after the harvest 
had been gathered in and had picked him off and 
added him to the rest! He was not to be allowed to 
siirvive. He was to be taken and put among the 
other young men who had been cut down while he 
had been left standing. He had been spared only as 
a measure of mercy, a seed-plant for a new time, 
but Death grudged one of those who survived and 
took yet one more young man. They will say it is 
the will of God, but I do not cease to grieve for a 
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lost friend and a lost companion. Familiar walls 
evoke his shadow, books bring his presence, events 
pause because he is not of us and with us. A personal 
flag stands at half-mast and a flag in the world of 
literature and art. 

I met my friend first in France. I was marched to 
him. For he was a Captain and I was a private 
soldier. My first address to him therefore was a 
salute. And I still salute him. It was an adequate 
greeting. 

Our meeting was arranged by Colonel Stirling, 
who aided our friendship, a fine soldier with a hidden 
river of poetry and music in his soul. Every night 
at some seasons he would send for the pipers, and 
with their music alone he satisfied something in his 
being. He had a mind, too. Is it not rare in the 
Guards, something to be a little ashamed of? “ To 
have a mind is fatal,” I have heard it said. But 
Stirling understood more about kX'ilfrid Ewart than 
most. Ewart was a born writer, and Stirling was, 
at least in Ewart’s opinion, a born soldier. There 
was about our Colonel something of the atmosphere 
of the Russian General Skobelef. Personally, of 
course, I saw him at a much greater distance than 
did Captain Ewart. Stirling had been previously 
Ewart’s Company Commander. Ewart was in a 
position to judge. I only heard the crooning of 
the pipes at night at battaHon headquarters and saw 
our debonair Commander steeped in the music of 
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Highland laments. Or I came under his watchful 
eye upon parade. Wilfrid Ewart never ceased to 
have an extraordinary admiration for him as a soldier, 
and I think my friend was a good judge of capacity 
and character. 

Ewart and I were brought together because we 
were both writers. The Scots Guards was not a 
literary regiment. It prided itself on a history which 
could never be written, and thought immeasurably 
more of bright bayonets than of ready fountain-pens. 
The best fighters are often but indifferent writers. 
If you find one who can write well of what his 
regiment has done the likelihood is that he himself 
is undistinguished as a soldier. In this battalion it 
was not a glorious distinction to be a writer. It was 
against Wilfrid Ewart, rather than for him, that he 
wrote, that he went apart from his fellows and 
sometimes would not give his time to them, that 
under various pseudonyms he was responsible for 
certain articles descriptive of the moving events of 
the battalion’s life. 

They were remarkable articles to come from the 
untried pen of a young officer. No one of literary 
judgment could fail to remark their power of style, 
the fine hold on English. The Spectator, the National 
Review, the English Review, the Land and Water of 
those days took them eagerly and asked for more. 
They brought their anonymous writer letters and 
literary commendations and that secret joy of first 
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literary success which is in part vanity but in greater 
part promise of life. From the nescience of war and 
the negation of the battlefield he was enabled to 
look to a time coming after, a time of life and re¬ 
creation and of starting anew, in England, on the 
^een hills of his beloved Wiltshire Downs, or in the 
glitter and stateliness of London at peace. 

I well remember the scene of our first meeting. 
Spring was endeavouring to defeat the rusty wire 
and the pitted fields. There were two or three other 
officers with Ewart at the time. 

“You are Stephen Graham, the authority on 
Russia ? ” asked one. 

“What’s the matter with the Russians now?” 
asked another. 

“ Did you meet Rasputin there ? ” 

Ewart stared at me and did not seem very ready 
to say anything. 

“You liked my articles?” he asked haltingly 
at last. 

The others were intent on asking more questions 
about Russia. The interview with the battalion’s 
young literary Captain proved rather unsatisfactory. 
“ Well, you can go now, Graham.” 

“You’ll come and see me,” ha2arded Wilfrid 
Ewart. 

I agreed and saluted and went away. 

“ Seems quite an educated fellow,” said one of them, 
turning to Ewart as I left. 
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I do not know what my friend answered. He was 
puzzled. He told me afterwards he could not quite 
believe it, he thought there had been some sort of 
confusion of names. 

“You’re not the Stephen Graham who wrote 
‘ Priest of the Ideal ’ ? ” he asked. “ It’s an extra¬ 
ordinary thing. How do you come to be here? 
My sister reads all your books.” 

So commenced our acquaintance. He was nearly 
ten years younger than I. He was standing at the 
outer courts of literature. But I ? Had I not in a 
sense arrived ? He was a Captain and I was merely 
Guardsman. I had to salute him goin? and coming 
and address him as “ sir.” It was a pleasant restraint. 
I had some long conversations with Ewart and with 
Stirling, and they contrived to grant me a sense of 
equahty and companionship which seemed a re¬ 
markable achievement of manners. Often in the 
years of peace in the arguments which Ewart and 
I had, walking or riding or dining together, I have 
gone back in mind to the first more serious and 
solemn days of our salutes. 

We rapidly became friends. No sooner did I 
appear on the scene than Wilfrid Ewart would move 
to me like iron to a magnet; our true calling was 
evidently greater than the call of arms. We spent 
hours of many days and nights together talking of 
life and literature. We found a human bond which 
endured, and that was in a common admiration for 
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a Httle book by Mr. G. A. B. Dewar, called “ The 
Leaning Spire." One loved England so much in 
those dlys that the idea alone of a leaning spire over 
an English village church was intoxicating to the 
mind. "^Wilfrid had it together with a read and re¬ 
read copy of “ Tess of the d’Urbervilles" and one or 
two other volumes of Hardy. These made up his 
trench hbrar)^ “The Leaning Spire" had been 
long since out of print. It is a collection of purely 
English sketches and stories, of a haunting quaHty 
which could only be missed by the many. In 
contrast to it, Ewart carried “ Tess." He had an 
unbounded admiration for Thomas Hardy. I 
never heard him utter one word critical of Hardy. 
To Hardy, he would say, he owed his greatest in¬ 
spiration. 

It was partly because of the West Country, the 
scene of Hardy’s stories, though Dorset and Wiltshire 
were surely more fresh, more virginal, more untainted 
in his eyes than in Hardy’s artistry; it was partly 
because of Hardy’s detailed, elaborate technique, his 
restrained grey style, his understatement. He found 
in Hardy a congenial teacher of writing. It mattered 
little to him tliat England was something better thm 
the England of Hardy. To the artist Art may be 
more than England. And Ewart was not an idealist; 
his temperament was artistic rather than prophetic, 
critical rather than creative. In a similar way e 
admired the writings of George Moore; he admired 
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the use of the medium, with a very quick eye for 
the fitness of his words, and had no special concern 
with the spiritual inwardness of his writing. We 
never could agree as to the merits of Hardy and 
Moore. 

“This fellow ...” he would exclaim, turning 
to some mutual acquaintance, “ this fellow ... has 
got his Imife into Hardy. And as for George 
Moore ...” 

“I tliink Hardy a more sincere writer than 
Moore,” I would urge. “But Moore has the 
subtler style; he is much more modern and repre¬ 
sentative. Yet neither Moore nor Hardy is a king 
of letters.” 

Lying in the mud one day I found a copy of 
McKenna’s new novel “ Sonia,” its binding swollen, 
its leaves stuck together, and there it arose as a subject 
of discussion between us. Ewart had received a copy 
of Bennett’s “Pretty Lady” and read both books 
with eagerness. They are both novels of the social 
background of the war, and both were read avidly 
by soldiers and civilians in those days. Ewart 
held, and I was disposed to agree, that these books 
were inadequate and that neither writer had possessed 
sufficient experience to give the picture wholly. 

In one of our conversations on “ Sonia ” the idea 

of Wilfrid Ewart’s novel “ Way of Revelation ” was 
born. 

We were one afternoon in a deserted apple-orchard 
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whose trees the sheUs had missed, sprawling upon 

the grass. , , r , 

“I lived a pretty careless existence before the 

war,” said Wilfrid. “ Life was just one round of 
pleasure. One never gave to anything serious thought. 
But the war has made a great difference. I look back 
now, and I can never imagine myself Hvmg again 
the life I did then. I should have been a pretty idle 
fellow, perhaps happier. I am different. I am an 
entirely changed individual, so changed. 

I looked at his fresh young face, dulled by the long 
passivity of the war, and at his grave eyes, and I felt 
that it was so. Though in the twenties he was no 
vapid, light-headed young man. He was scarred. 
His eyes had looked on thousands of dead men, and 
many killed friends and neighbours. He had been 
ready lumself to die, quietly ready for it—expectant 
of It. He had looked to the world and provisionally 
said good-bye, and looked to the stars and the dark 
with haunting thoughts of an end. I did not know 
then that London also had struck him and that the 
girl he loved had thrown him over, that he was very 
bitter about women, and had rather be in France with 

Death than at home with them. 

“ You have the two experiences, of a life of pleasure 
in society and a life of reahty in the war. What aie 
you going to do with them when it is all over-me 
war, I mean, when we get back to peace? 
asked him. 
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“ I don’t know. Remain a soldier, I expect. What 
is there for me but that ? ” 

“ Won’t you write ? ” 

“ It is difficult to write much and be a soldier too. 
It’s not liked. You see, in all these things you have 
read, I never use my own name or refer to the 
regiment.” 

I had noticed he changed his pseudonym every 
time. 

“ Well,” I said, “ I should not say it to many, but 
from these things of yours which I have read I should 
say to you, ‘ Give up the Army as soon as you can 
and devote yourself to literature. You are young, 
you have achieved a style, and you have already a 
large experience of Hfe.’ ” 

“ You honestly think so ? ” he urged. “ You see, 
it’s like this; I am not rich. I have an allowance 
which I think is practically dependent on my re¬ 
maining in the Army after the war. It will be 

a long while before I could expect to earn a living by 
writing.” 

To this, naturally, I agreed. 

We allowed the idea of relinquishing his com¬ 
mission to rest over. The war, after all, was still in 
progress and might last years. It was perhaps futile 
to talk of coming peace. 

We discussed instead his accomplished work, the 
dozen or so battle pieces which lay before us. " You 
could publish these in book form if you wished,” 
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said I. “ But it ought to be under your own name or 

the name you intend to go by.” 

He thought of taking as a permanent nom deplume 

the name Wilfrid Herbert Gore, which was three- 
parts of his full name. Gore was a family name and 
he thought it a good one. I cannot say I cared for it. 
In a strange, sad way after he died my mind went 
back to our talk about it. For some J^Iexican reporter 
had photographed him in death as he lay on the floor 
of his room, and in one of the gutter papers of the 
capital I saw this picture, and under it was written 
“Portrait of Wilfrid Herbert Gore,” for by some 
misreading of his passport his real surname had been 
overlooked. That also was the name which was 
wirelessed to the world and caught by steamers in 
raid-ocean, “Wilfrid Herbert Gore was shot at 
Mexico City on the last night of the year.” 

It was of course impossible for an officer to write 
prose studies of the war under his own name 
while the war was going on. But there was no 
valid objection to novel writing under a true 

name. 

“ Why not sacrifice all this material and write a 
novel ? ” I asked. “ Write aU this as a novel and 
use your London life as a background for it. You 
then can say what you like, and you can write it over 
your own name. And if it succeeds it will be far 
more effective than any volume of essays and sketches 
could possibly be in England.” 
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My new friend thought it over and became 
attracted by the idea. In that way the thoughts 
were started which in the end produced “ Way of 
Revelation.” And often in succeeding years he 
looked back to those first conversations when the 
idea was born in his mind. 



II 


THE BEGINNING 
OF WAR 


W ILFRID EWART was a tall man, rather 
more than six foot n\^o, thin, fair-com- 
plexioned, with considerable colour in his 
cheeks; he had grey eyes. His arms were long, he 
was very erect in bearing, and wore his uniform 
well. I should say that in all ceremonial he was 
extremely punctiUous. He had inherited an instinct 
for behaviour which was rather more than “good 
breeding,” he had a sense of etiquette and correct 
bearing, he was most at home upon parade. 

“Who is that handsome officer bearing the 


Colours?” asked an entire stranger of a relative of 


his at Buckingham Palace one morning. 
Wilfrid Ewart, Lady Mary Ewart’s son,” 


“That is 
she was 


able to answer with pride. 

I remember later, in i9t9> when I had returned 
to the civil state, I called on him one morning at 
St. James’s Palace when he was Commander of the 
Guard. It struck me then how unusually adequate 


he was in that capacity. As we sat together in a 
historic room of the Palace and he poured me a 
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The Beginning of War 

glass of wine, there was something in his style and 
bearing which conveyed the presence of Royalty 
within the walls. 

That correctness was sometimes a drawback in life. 
It produced an artificial aloofness. As a Guards 
officer he looked only too characteristic, and his 
silences must often have been taken for super- 
cihousness and even for stupidity. In a ballroom, 
for instance, in the company of his inseparable com¬ 
panion George Wyndham, Wyndham always stood 
out as a careless young genius with a wild Irish 
streak, but Wilfrid was merely a correct, reserved, 
unpromising-looking young dandy. His manner, how¬ 
ever, did impress the world. It seemed the hall mark 
of good breeding, and he obtained thereby in later 
days interviews with editors whose time is supposed 
to be always completely taken up. Doors opened to 
him almost magically. 

He was not, however, a typical Guards officer. 
In messroom conversations he did not shine, though 
under the influence of champagne he could be very 
jolly. He did not eat Germans for breakfast, tea, 
and supper. They were never Huns to him. He 
admired them as soldiers and had a frankly pessi¬ 
mistic outlook on our own fortunes of war. Whisky 
brain never invaded common sense. He never used 
bad language; blasphemies and obscenities passed 
him by, and he had no interest in them. He was 
not openly religious, but he was temperamentally 
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studious and quiet. He was interested in boxing and 
racing, and in that alone he was typical of his 
crowd. 

Though I doubt whether he was intended by 
Nature to be a soldier, it must be said he came of a 
family of distinguished military connection. One of 
his great-grandfathers was Sir William Napier, who 
wrote the history of the Peninsular War, and his 
father’s father was General Charles Ewart, a hero of 
the Crimea. His great-uncle Sir Henr}^ Ewart, led 
the famous Kassassin charge. He belonged to a 
family of soldiers, but he was really physically in¬ 
capacitated for soldiering, and ought never to have 
served. I refer to his eyesight, wliich was hopelessly 
bad. One of his eyes, that through wliich he eventually 
was shot, he had never used. It was physically perfect, 
but the brain was disconnected and did not look 
through it—an inherited defect, for the same is true 
of his mother, whom physically and nervously he 
greatly resembled. His other eye was poor, un¬ 
reliable except for minutiae; it was microscopic in 
quality. He was a terror to G Company at rifle 
inspection: no speck of rust escaped the vigilance 
of that one eye. If “ Legs Eleven,” as they cheerfully 
called him, was going to inspect rifles, many trembled 
in their shoes. For besides his passion for cleanliness 
he was by no means lenient in punishment. 

But the eye which saw so well the tarnish on a 
regimental button saw little of troops in the dark. 
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and was slow to discern sudden danger. He was 
distinctly not a safe person in the line, and it is 
remarkable that he escaped being killed. His life was 
marked by a series of dangerous accidents, all due to 
defective vision. He was the sort of man who stood 
very little chance in the trenches. Sent to the war, 
he was a present to Death, but the monster would 
not take him—then. 

Wilfrid had been a delicate child, too much so for 
the rough and tumble of the public school. He was 
educated at a private school at St. Aubyns, Rotting- 
dean, and then was with a tutor at Bournemouth. 
He sought an open-air life and lived for some years 
at Bottisham, in the Fens, where nominally he was 
watching a farm but in reality was using that one 
microscopic eye upon Nature. He obtained an 
extraordinary love of birds, which remained with 
him the rest of his life. In the summer of 1914 he 
was offered a post as secretary to the Princess 
Dolgoruki at her house in Berkshire—a post of 
idleness really, but in a countryside which in later 
years he learned to love. He could not accept the 
post, for war intervened. He was then only twenty- 
one. The war when it came was a bugle blast of 
Fate to all of his a^e. 

Here s war broken out; I can’t take this job,” 
said he to his father. Bad health and eyesight quite 
unfitted him, but he was ready to join as a private 
soldier. His father therefore asked the advice of the 
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[Master of Ruthven, then a Major in the Scots Guards, 
Wilfrid’s cousin. 

“ Why, he must come to us,” said Major Ruthven. 

“ But his eyesight ? ” 

“ That will be all right. Ask him to come along.” 

Wilfrid came. The doctor did what was expected 
of him and passed the new recruit, who thereupon 
went to Caterham to be broken in by sergeants and 
sergeant-majors to the realities of discipline and war. 

However, in the few days’ holiday granted him to 
clear up all his private affairs he went scorching in his 
shortsighted way on a bicycle in the W'dtshire hills. 
There was a crash and he received an injury to his 
knee which delayed him sk weeks from the fields 
of France. He had six weeks’ baleful inactivity 
during which he heard of nothing but the death and 
wounds of his friends, and he fretted greatly at his 
own inaction. 

It was in that time that his uncle. Major Godfrey 
Ewart, was taken prisoner and thought to be dead. 
He lay four days on the battlefield shot through the 
heart and yet did not die^ne of the most remarkable 
cases of the war. It was in the retreat from Alons. 
A German doctor hurrying forward treated him then 
in the hope possibly of keeping him alive, but he 
did not return. A Belgian priest with a cart, collecting 
the Belgian dead, found him lying prostrate yet 
breathing and removed him to a convent where, 
however, he was in some days taken by the Germans 
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and removed to a prison camp. That uncle had a 
terrible experience of the Germans and was only 
returned to this country in 1919 once more in a 
dying condition. He was operated upon when 
considered past hope and was somehow patched up 
inside, for he still lives in 1923 and testifies a re¬ 
markable constitution, perhaps the only man in the 
world who was ever shot through the heart and yet 
lived. 

The tragedy of the war had deepened and men’s 
faces had all grown sterner, though there were the 
futile cheery ones who refused to foresee the profound 
suffering which was ahead, the Angel of Death slaying 
the firstborn in every home. There were those who 
said it would finish by Christmas or by Easter. The 
young men drilling and preparing were not a little 
impatient to get a shot at the Germans before it was 
all over. Kitchener’s volunteer Army was restive, 
and Wilfrid Ewart and many another grumbled at 
his fate, being kept so long from fields of glory. 

They met Fate soon enough, most of them. Little 
did they imagine their own lot and that of neighbours 
and friends in barracks and camps. Drafts went to 
Flanders with yells and noisy cheers. And even those 
who had imagination dare not use it, dare not whisper 
the thought: Jew shall part where many meet. 

Wilfrid Ewart’s greatest friend was young George 
Wyndham, who had a commission in the 5rd Devon¬ 
shire regiment, but was likely to get to the front 
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before him. Wilfrid was eager to be first there. 
But the routine of training held both young men. 
There was Caterham to be endured, that “Little 
Sparta” of which I have written, then Wellington 
Barracks, the Guards’ ceremonial. Ewart learned 
his platoon drill, “passed out on the square,” was 
detailed for Guard at Buckingham Palace, he was 
warned for draft, warned again and yet did not go, 
spent Christmas at home, saw the old year out, was 
warned again in Januar}', and finally did get out in 
Februar}\ There was a “ last ” Holy Communion at 
St. Man', Graham Street, and then one dull misty 
morning in Wellington Barracks, and a parade for 
France. His father, his sister Angela, his brother- 
in-law Jack Farmer, his sister Betty, watched him 
from the railings as he marched away. It was on 
the 18th of Februar}^ that the young subaltern in 
charge of a draft of two hundred men crossed the 
sea, and one can imagine Ifis elation, excitement, and 
satisfaction. It was in a small paddle steamer which 
had been a pleasure boat on the Clyde. The night 
was wet and stormy, the men were packed like 
sardines, and the young officer found himself senior 
on the boat. He received and decoded messages. 
He marched his men oft the ship at Havre and up 
the steep roads to Honfleur to the great miscellaneous 
camp there. It was all novel; it was very 
thrilling. 

At Honfleur he shared a hut with a lad called Jarvis 
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who accompanied him to the line. They rolled all 
day and all night in cattle-trucks; all sorts and 
conditions of men of all manner of regiments, the 
t}^ical troop train, much the same then as at any time 
during the war. The and Scots Guards, then a part 
of the 20th Brigade of the 7th Division, was in quiet 
trenches east of Sailly. The war at that time had gone 
rather flat. Both sides were engaged in digging and 
wiring. The work went on by night and was 
accompanied by sniping and menaced by bursts of 
machine-gun fire and intermittent shelling. There 
were truces on Sunday nights and the Germans 
sang hymns. Behind the lines football and boxing 
constituted the main interest. There was already a 
football league and divisional boxing competition. 
Nevertheless to the young subaltern the war was 
lurid and spectacular enough. It means something 
to see your first dead man and to see the sandbags 
flying when a shell lands right in your section. 
Strange to listen to your mortal enemies shouting 
and singing a hundred yards away, to be in charge of 
your own working party creeping and digging and 
wiring in the dark February night. It is a strange 
life the devil has made men live. 

However, it was expected then soon to be over. 
The Germans did not shell as much as we thought 
they might. The theory was advanced that they were 
short of copper. British confidence of victory was 
already supreme, and Time, it was said, was entirely 
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on our side. Our forces did not move, but it was 
at that time believed that when we did move nothing 
would have power to stop us. Such optimism may 
not have been shared “ liigher up,” but it made the 
daily atmosphere lower down. 

Ewart took part in various rehearsals of the coming 
grand attack. Wire-cutters were introduced, newly 
invented bombs were tried and two men were blown 
up by bombs in their haversacks. Experiments were 
made to test the effect of artillery fire upon barbed 
wire. Fifty rounds were fired from one gun on a 
wide front—without much effect. Sixty rounds were 
fired on a narrower front and the result was con¬ 
sidered satisfactor}x This was part prelude to the 
battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

On the morning of the loth March the battalion 
marched to the battle-ground. The long column 
wound its way on a straight and narrow road, 
wounded men with bleeding heads or hands straggled 
past going m the opposite direction, likewise the 
first German prisoners. Our men believed that all 
would be over in a week. Tliey wanted it to be 
QYgf—even then. Wilfrid Ewart saw the enemy in 
movement and action. It fired his imagination and 
moved his writing gift to see the squat black howitzers 
peeping from their screen of green leaves and 
belching forth flames. It was novel then; so common 
later. Marching to Neuve Chapelle he saw the first 
aeroplane come down. “ Suddenly without warning 
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a wailing shriek rends the air. A sixteen-inch German 
shell coming? No. We are petrified. For one 
appalling second we watch an aeroplane, crumpled, 
disintegrating, hurtle five hundred feet through the 
air and fall like a stone to the ground.” 

The attack was in the early morning. There was 
the trying waiting time of standing behind breast¬ 
works and being shelled and then at last the word of 
action, “The Grenadiers are off; get the Scots 
Guards ready.” Nine out of every ten men lit a 
cigarette. Not, I believe, because they were calm 
but because they were tense. 

Bullets sang and spluttered in all directions. There 
was a series of rushes and rests wherein one saw men 
in the midst of life cut off, stricken down, shaken away. 
Ewart saw them dying, and I remember when talking 
of the battle with him, the Imgering surprise which 
was his at the enchantment of death, one moment full 
of lusty life, the next chalky white and still as a hewn 
tree. It is not simply a man who dies, but a man with 
his expression, his mannerisms, his slang, his smile, 
his hopes, sins, virtues, history, and when he topples 
over in front of you, all topples over. 

I saw a remarkable letter which Ewart wrote from 
hospital after he was wounded, and I give it here in 
all its vivid freshness: 


“Towards evening the guns died away, and 
after dark we changed our quarters and lit a fire 
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in the trenches. We stood to arms most of the 
night expecting to attack or be attacked at any 
moment. But no order came. I saw poor little 
Maurice for one moment by the light of my electric 
torch and we exchanged greetings. Apart from 
this, star rockets and searchlights and flares which 
lit up the sky, everjthing was quite quiet. At 
four a.m. orders came to move in half an hour. 
As it was gradually getting light the battalion 
advanced in file across some fields under fairly 
heavy rifle fire to a line of breastworks which we 
found already occupied by the East Lancs Regt. in 
reserve. The confusion w’as considerable as we 
were all trying to get cover from the German 
shrapnel which was now growing very hcivy as 
the light grew, and we began to lose men. My half 
company was wedged together on one side of a 
dangerous gap which had to be crossed to get to 
the other half. Word came down that we were 
to attack at 7 a.m. I must admit I never spent a 
more disagreeable hour in my Hfe than between 
6 and 7 a.m. of that morning. The anticipation 
was much the worst of the whole show. We were 
ordered to advance in line of platoons. Right Flank 
(my company leading). Seymour was on my right 
commanding one half company, Warner in rear. 
Directly we got out in the open w^e came under 
very heavy rifle fire and shrapnel. We could only 
advance in short rushes, taking cover whenevei 
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possible, and it was impossible to keep the forma¬ 
tions. This was about half a mile west of Ncuve 
Chapelle, the country being absolutely open, only 
slight depressions in the ground here and there. 
Then there were the inevitable ditches full of 
water, and at one point I had to wade through with 
the water up to my chest. So I got wet to the skin 
and my rifle and bayonet clogged with mud. We 
came tlirough the German trenches, losing heavily 
the whole way across. The German trenches 
were too ghastly for words, full of their dead and 
ours, mixed with upturned earth, helmets, pistols 
and equipment. I came upon a Grenadier officer 
rather badly wounded but don’t know his name. 
Finally we fetched up in a slight depression in the 
middle of an open field with the Germans about 
300 yards in front, the Grenadiers on our left front. 
Exactly how we were situated I don’t know, but 
we lay out there for three solid hours under a shell 
fire that seemed to come from every side except one. 
Fortunately we were screened from their machine 
guns, and as long as you lay on your face the rifle 
bullets whistled overhead but shrapnel burst as 
regularly as clockwork within twenty or thirty 
yards and scattered earth over one every time. The 
high explosive coal-box things make an awful row 
and shake the earth but are not so dangerous. 
After an hour or two of this I was ordered to "o 
forward with two platoons and join the Grenadiers. 
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I had hardly got on my feet and was jumping over a 
ditch when I caught it in the left leg and took an 
unceremonious toss into the ditch. It hurt a bit 
for a time, but Warner and Seymour were next door, 
so there was no confusion. Five minutes later 
Seymour got a shrapnel bullet through the head. 
A doctor svho had come up from the Scots Fusiliers 
was badly hit about five minutes after that. After 
two hours mote lying out there, there was a lull, 
and I started to crawl back. By this time our men 
had begun to dig themselves in. When I got M- 
way across the beastly field the shootmg and shelling 
beoan again harder than ever, so I crept into a 
sheU-pit and lay there in company with a dead man 
thmking my last hour had come. Here I had to 
leave my pack containing Burberry, etc., and ^ 
don’t know if I shall see it again. But I couldn t 
manage it as I couldn’t use my leg at all. Finahy 
after crawling about three-quarters of a mile 1 got 
into the lines of the Devon Regt. (George’s regi¬ 
ment funndy enough, but he wasn’t there), where 
I found a Scots Guards stretcher bearers who 
dressed my leg and gave me a lift to the dressing 
station. In due course I got down to the moto 
ambulance on the road and was taken “ 
and thence to MertuUe the same night. Thnty-six 
hours there and then I came down by tram t 
Rouen. The wounded people were very-harrowm 
on the way down. One poor chap, an officer m 
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Irish Rifles, died next to me in the motor ambulance 
and another in the train. Three-fourths of them 
seemed to be hit in the head.” 

In those days that was glory, the best that man 
could wish, a flesh wound, it was ordeal by battle; 
a wound was an order in itself. If the “ wounded 
hero ” got to London the adventure became even 
more happy. The red-cross trains bore the wounded 
of Neuve Chapelle to the coast. Wilfrid Ewart lay 
in Base Hospital No. 2 at Rouen and longed to be in 
England. He languished there ten days and then his 
wish was fulfilled. The hospital ship bore him to 
England, where he was conveyed directly to Princess 
Beatrice’s hospital in Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
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GEORGE WYNDHAM 

W HILE he lay in hospital his friend was 
killed in the trenches. George Wyndham 
and Wilfrid Ewart were companions of 
boyhood. They had been at school at St. Aubyns 
together, the despair of the headmaster for their 
waywardness, and a friendship begim in pranks and 
boyish conspiracies grew apace in later years. Not 
that their way of life remained the same, for while 
Wilfrid was watching birds at Bottisham or wandering 
with his father in the Tyrol, his friend was at Mag¬ 
dalene College, Cambridge, pursuing le arning along 
familiar lines. 

War was declared during the Long Vacation, and 
George Wyndham was on a visit to some friends in 
the country. He telegraphed to his father. Colonel 
Wyndham, asking for permission to enlist. August, 
1914, was for all England a month of urgent missives 
and of heart-breaking desire to enlist. George 
Wyndham obtained a commission in the Devonshire 
Regiment at the same time that Wilfrid Ewart obtained 
his in the Scots Guards. Wilfrid trained at Caterham 
in Surrey; George Wyndham at Crediton in Devon- 
28 
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shire. Both were drafted to France about the same 
time, and yet only saw one another in uniform once. 
Wilfrid almost expected to catch a glimpse of his 
friend in the 3rd Devons at Neuve Chapclle, but 
unknown to him Wyndham had been detached from 
his own regiment and assigned to the Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

George Wyndliam, it appears, was a clever and 
charming boy, with an invincible flow of wild Irish 
blood in his veins, impetuous, dashing, careless. He 
cared nothing for convention and routine. His dark 
brown hair and brown eyes conveyed a vivid im¬ 
pression of perfect youth. In many ways he was what 
Wilfrid Ewart was not. He was fresh, spontaneous, 
artless. Wilfrid was slow and introspective; he 
was almost exasperating as a questioner, for he asked 
many questions and commonly asked them twice 
rather slowdy. His mind was always collecting detail. 
I have no doubt Wilfrid w'^ould have been ragged at a 
public school, George Wyndham never. 

Ewart at Bottisham began to wdte articles for 
agricultural journals and the Feathered World, and he 
saved up the money he obtained in that way. It 
could not have been much. But I am assured that 
he earned as much as a hundred pounds one year, 
when he was sixteen. He and George were always 
savmg up ” for one thing or another, now for the 
purchase of a bicycle, now for a jaunt to Paris. 
\MiIrid once disappeared from his kith and kin and 
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w next heard of from Paris, where with George 
Wyndham he was having a very gay time—two new¬ 
born male butterflies disporting themselves in the 


sunshine of peace! . 

How baffling and strange, the_ news cautiously 

imparted to a man in his bed at Hill Street—George 
Wyndham has been killed. That which has sent a 
bullet through his leg has sent another through the 
brain of his friend. It is over. Peace may come, 
but he wiU never see again the bright, laughmg face 
of George. It has been put away under ground. 

By his impetuosity he was Idlled. A German 
sniper was “feeling” for him; he made himself 
known by his misses. Wyndliam ought to have sought 
safer cover. But instead he uncovered himselt 
further. One moment his periscope was shattered 
by a bullet; the next he leapt to the parapet to shoot 
the German who had done it; the next there was a 


bullet in his brain. 

That was on the 24th March, 1915, less than a 
month after he left England. He was by« “ the 
churchyard of Dranoutre, near BaiUeul. Arid Wdfnd 
Ewart lay In hospital in Hill Street and his tend 
was dead. Fate had removed him from the mud and 
ruin of the war to a hospital bed, and he lay an 


thought about it all. , j 

But he lost yet another friend of boyhood year, 
and that was Maurice Darby, that poor little Maurice 
whose face he last saw in the dark at Neuve ChapeUe 
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by the chance flash of a pocket lamp. He saw him 
but for a moment, and the next moment his friend 
was shot through the heart. Wilfrid and he had 
known one another since they were quite small boys. 
Maurice was two years younger than he, a bright 
and cheery little person, full of gaiety which constantly 
bubbled over. At the same time he was a keen sports¬ 
man and a good soldier. He had made the Army his 
profession, passing from Eton and Sandhurst to the 
Grenadiers. He went out with the 7th Division, 
surviving the wreck and ruin of the first battle of 
Ypres only to perish in the first spring stunt. The 
London evening newspapers at that time started the 
placard which afterwards became so popular, “ Good 
News To-night.” Good news, but they do not see 
the young ones lying on the batdefields, nor visuahse 
the parents receiving the War Office telegrams. 
Stricken love and hideous grief were only behind 
the curtains of our life as a nation. 

Did not Maurice’s uncle set off at once for the 
front? That was Sir George Arthur, Kitchener’s 
secretary, a quiet, restrained personality, utterly 
English. He went to the battlefield, he gathered 
up the body of little Maurice, he put it in a taxi-cab 
and drove with it to Boulogne, brought it over the 
sea to England. Maurice Darby, though he died 
on die field, sleeps in a village churchyard at Litde 
Ness, near Shrewsbury, perhaps the only soldier who, 
dying in action, was buried at home. 
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Death had laid his icy hand on the world. Some 
of the Hving felt it and shivered. None probed the 
mind of the young soldier in hospital, no one had 
his complete confidence. He was reticent, and while 
in a sense he “ knew everybody,” very few knew him. 
In the workings of his heart and mind he was 
secretive; his sorrows went inward, not outward. 
They changed the inner fibre of his being, remade 
him He rose from his sick-bed more sombre, more 
orave, more a man. He stepped out from the hospital 
into a gay throng of hurrying, light-steppmg men 
and women, a man with heavier steps, a man with 

a limp. , . j 

Men and women whom he had known noticed 

that he was somehow different, and yet he thought 

it was they who had changed, not he. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1915 

T he convalescence had been in the West 
Country, partly in Hampshire at the house of 
Sir William and Lady Portal, and later at 
Broadleas with his cousin. Miss Margaret Ewart. 
Thence he passed to hght service at Wellington 
Barracks, with its parades and inspections, dinin g 
more often at home, often at the houses of friends; 
hving the life of a Guards officer in London, feeling, 
I doubt not, as a result of his war experience, much 
more of a soldier and considerably out of patience 
with civilians. London he pronoimced to be “ rank.” 
It was possessed by a sense of “ stale depression.” 
It was not the glorious London which he had left 
in February, full of belief in victory, but one which 
was trying to believe that the defeats of Neuve 
Chapelle and Festubert were successes, and that the 
Mure of Loos was a triumph. There were scandals 
o all kinds in the air. The women especially he 
found intolerable. It became increasingly unpleasant. 
He longed to be back in the place that he loathed— 
back to the front and its cruelty and misery. It was 
a more attractive place than England. So it seemed. 
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On October 25th, 1915, he got what he desired, 
warning for France, and left next day with a draft 
of men—to fill up the holes in the 2nd Battalion 
of Scots Guards, holes made [by the Germans 
in the ragged September and October fighting. 
The Guards Division had been pretty constandy 
employed, ^dien Ewart arrived he found the 
fighting men in rest billets ” at Sailly Labourse 
and rested with them for a fortnight or so in 
fine autumnal weather. In those days steel helmets 
were being slowly introduced; sent up in sixes 
and numbered like valuables. The war was still 
green. 

There came a rainy time. Warfare dwindled to 
nothing, and the elements fought instead. The 
Scots Guards marched toward Belgium and the 
sectors of Lavende and MervHle. Ewart went up 
to the trenches and was sent back sick. The actual 
fighting line was little short of a morass; trenches 
all under water and the slimiest of parapets and 
parados. The sudden physical revulsion upset Ewart 
and he had a violent attack of jaundice which put 
him out of action for a week—“messing about” 
at the Red Cross clearing station at Merville. 
He was in G Company then, under the com¬ 
mand of Stirling, whom he began to know 
and liked. He was soon back in the line and 
writing home urgently always for lights—better 
electric torches, refills, carriage candles, some- 
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thing to see by in the dark December nights 
in the mud. 

“ A dug-out fell in on the Welsh Guards, killing 
one and injuring three. So they condemned a lot, 
among them mine. So I slept—or rather rested, 
for sleep was impossible—under a bit of corrugated 
iron in the fire-trench, which I shared with a 
sergeant and a private. In fact, I had a fairly hard 
time, what between Lonely Post, the trenches, and 
a five-hour patrol at night. The rats and mice are 
worse than ever. Lonely Post was a beastly place 
and a responsible one, as I was there all by myself. 
It is a depressing part of the line, on the borders 
of the battlefield of Neuve Chapelle. Some of the 
dead, men of the Rifle Brigade, still lie out in front 
of our line, while behind, to cheer one, there is a 
perfect forest of little mud graves and crosses 
mostly very rough and marked la memory of a 
British soldier. R.I.P. In the distance I can 
see approximately the place where Paynter, 
Seymour and I got wounded and Teddie Hulse 
was killed. We have some Welsh Fusfliers 
attached for instruction, wliich is rather a 
bore. . . 

Thus the war dawdled till Christmas. Ewart 
witnessed the fraternisation of Christmas morning, 
begun by the Germans and marked by the death of 
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one of our sergeants. The description which he has 
written of it has been considered very remarkable, 
and his friend G. A. B. Dewar, who pubhshed it, 
still thinks it one of the most striking things he ever 
penned. At breakfast-time there was descried a 
solitary figure standing on a German parapet half a 
mile away. Then, much nearer, two Germans in 
field-grey overcoats were seen calmly exposing them¬ 
selves, waiting to shake hands or be shot. Then, 
as by simultaneous infection, all the British leapt 
into the open to cheer and laugh and shake hands and 
make jokes. For a moment the war had ended, 
though occasional snipers fired callously into the 

throng and bullets zipped in air. 

“ In the midst of the merry-making a tall sergeant, 
well known and popular with all, tumbled down 
dead into the trenches where he lay for the rest 
of the day, his life-blood trickling out upon the 
muddy duck-boards, his face covered with half a 

sandbag. 

“ To the onlooker it appeared strange, and on mis 
quiet Christmas morning altogether terrible. It 
seemed like the tumbling down of the world itself; 
of the whole illusion of civilisation, of the whole 
human creation. Lying at length there m the trenc , 
never to move again, this fine man looked like a faUen 
idol-a shattered illusion. Something more than he 
-and more than us all-the soul of him-dead and 

killed. . . . 
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“The incident was hardly noticed. All around 
the shouting and the exchange of jokes and com¬ 
pliments went on. In the orchards near the ruined 
village, the little owl shrieked demoniacally, as was 
his wont at that hour of the morning, and his cries 
resembled nothing so much as peals of ironical 
laughter. 

“ The khaki and the grey uniformed soldiers met 
at the willow-lined stream; only the sentries, the 
officers and a few non-commissioned officers re¬ 


maining in the trench. They formed into large 
groups at crossing-places, and their shouts and 
laughter came freely back to the trench. They were 
glad to meet—there could be no doubt about that 


—to shake hands, to clap each other on the back, 
and to exchange presents. They resembled nothing 
so much as boys of rival schools meeting on 
a common playground. Repeatedly they leapt the 
stream and back again for the sheer sport 
of the thing, helping one another over. Laughter 
was never so loud as when an Englishman 
fell in knee-deep and a German dragged him 


So, Christmas. The episode lasted but twenty 
minutes, and all were back in their trenches again 
on both sides, and the guns spoke again to guns 
that thundered their reply. Mud stood higher than 
all soldiers’ heads, if mirth yet bubbled in their 
hearts. The war took control once more. In his 
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dug-out, by the light of a carriage candle, Wilfrid 
Ewart resumed reading Compton Mackenzie s 
“ Carnival.” 



V 


AT YPRES 

I N March, ’i6, the Division went to the Ypres 
Salient. The Guards defended the ruins of Ypres. 
There were those who had seen it before, while 
it yet lived, in November, ’14. The and Scots Guards 
had marched through the Menin gate to the deadly 
night encounter of Kruiseecke in the First Battle of 
Ypres. There were few survivors. The battalion 
returned, but those who fought at Kruiseecke hardly 
returned. 

But the dead there had no peace. The firing lines 
were where they lay; the shells sought them, the 
machine-guns chattered at them. The living groped 
cautiously along alleys of one vast charnel house. 
War was its bitterest. There was indeed no diversion. 
When out of the line men were billeted in dungeons, 
prisons and cellars. No beauty of Nature or onco min g 
summer disguised the reality of war. 

Wilfrid Ewart’s company was in what was called 
the “Dry Switch,” which meant that it did not have 
the luck to be in the prison. On the night of March 
i6th it entered the line fifty yards south of the Potisze 
Road. Half an hour before midnight the company 
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passed out of the Menin Gate. The relief was com¬ 
pleted about half-past two—a mere detail of endless 
war routine. 

Wilfrid Ewart wrote to the Spectator an account of 
his first impressions. He used the data in his novel, 
but some of it seems worth repeating here, for it 
recaptures in a marvellous way the atmosphere of 
the place and the time: 

“... it was only by devious passages that you 
could obtain access to the mysterious internal chambers 
of these ramparts centuries old. It was perfectly 
safe. In all our lines there was not a safer dug-out; 
this had made it famous. And now ... it looked 
curiously seductive and homelike. There lay the 
remains of a late supper; there were the two beds 
and the two sets of pyjamas; there was the book left 
open at the p^g^ half-read; and there were the 
gramophone records lying in an untidy heap beside 
the gramophone. Tlie atmosphere was pungent with 
tobacco smoke, but warm and comfortable. . . . 
Outside the mist crept in, crept out and roundabout. 
Like a ghost, like a wraith, it stole along the dim 
streets whose secrets were buried beneath tons of 
bricks and masonr)’, beneath heaps and heaps of 
ruins. At first you could see nothing in the fihny 
darkness after the brilliance of the dug-out; mstmct 
alone guided your footsteps. In the dug-out all 
sound was deadened; you could hear nothing from 
without. But now you discovered that the guns 
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were firing in Ypres itself—fitfully yet frequently 
their banging and booming awoke a thousand echoes. 
Every time a gun fired, the reflection of the flash 
lit up jagged ruins, a naked wall, or the skeletons of 
houses. . . . 


“Across a desert open space we picked a way, 
then stumbled over blocks of fallen masonry and 
balks of timber in the lee of a walled garden. One felt 
that tom-cats ought to be yowling and spitting on 
the top of the wall; but even the tom-cats had fled. 
Silence, moist, heavy, mysterious, settled everywhere 
between the reports of the guns. At the Gate there 
were a wakeful sentry and a wakeful sergeant who 
said ‘ Good-night ’ in a hearty voice. In the recesses 
of a kind of cave which did duty as a gate-house 
he had a noble fire burning, around which you could 
just distinguish the prostrate forms of his comrades 
peacefully slumbering. The sentry opened a door 
and we were outside the lines, plonk-plonking across 
a plank bridge. There was water underneath-you 
could feel rather than see it-water that lay black and 
stagnant and seemed to listen. 


Out in the grass familiar sounds came to the 
eaa It was only a mile and a half to the trenches, 
and the machine-guns were chattering busily. No 
sooner did the Boche start a steady burst of con- 
ver^tion than a couple of Lewis guns would respond 
demonacal laughter. Further away another 
Boche loined in angrily, while the sniper’s rifle 
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interjected sharp occasional comments. Thus at 
times the dusk was full of sounds. Strangely, and for 
a moment Vert'-lights could be seen above the mists, 
5 w varlish; the far-stretching panorama of 
the front outlined by star-sheUs was hidden to-mght. 
Southward, great cannon rolled in a dim unceasing 
chorus; neat at hand the batteries in Yptes fired at 
irregular intervals, and the shells, whistling overhead, 
burst with a quick glare and crash along the German 
front line. Bombs were e-xploding, too. Deep, 
sullen detonations, three or four at a time, shook the 
earth and made the darkness tremble. 

“ For us, the night never lost its feats, They crept 
up with the mists which wreathed and sidled round, 
now dense, now lifting thinly; they belonged to the 
hideous unknown things which lurk on old batde- 
fields. A sinking moon strove to penetrate the mist, 
and sometimes it succeeded, so that all the wot 
became silvery and opaque. Away to the left you 
could just distinguish in tliis delicate gloom the 
dusky outlines of what had been a noble convent a 
virls’ school. But you could not discern mote thm 
a very few yards of the ground ahead. It was poc - 
marked with innumerable shell-holes, an we re 
quently stumbled and lurched forward into the long, 
Ink thistles and nettles. Sometimes we crossed a 

narrow weed-grown path that once ni 

road; sometimes we had to leap an old gun-pit o 
disused grass-fringed communiation trench; some- 
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times a landmark was missed; and sometimes, when 
the fog grew dense, we seemed to come to a dead end. 
Then the engineer, who knew every pathway, almost 
every shell-hole, would pause and take his bearings, 
partly by the star-lights, partly by the bursting shells 
on the German front line. Those were queer furtive 
moments when the silence grew tense, when, in the 
utter absence of any sign of human life, the seething 
white mists seemed to take on strange shapes—and 
those shapes were the ghosts of the Ypres dead; 
when out of this silence there came the harsh cries 
of an unknown bird—and those cries were German 
souls calling to Paradise—when the nerves were 
hard-wrought, and at the boom of a gun you started 
^d hurried on. There were other moments when a 
formless presence, or more than one, seemed to 
follow always, and sightless eyes watched you from 
the great socket-like holes on either hand, and from 
the gloom a crowd of faces, chalky-white, peered 
gravely. The very earth itself, so maimed and scarred, 
spoke of war’s eternal mystery, of God’s anger and 
tribulation, of man’s agony and bloody sweat. A 

mile behind, a broken city slept as one sleeps who 
can suffer no more. 

Combing a sandbag breastwork, we come to a 
stretch of hard road bordered at first by twisted 
wifiows which convey the fancy of fir-trees in an 
upland country. This road runs straight into the 
front-lme trench and on into the German lines; 
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swept by mote than one machine-gun, it is the most 
dangerous part of the whole jonmey. We waste 
no time, but hustle along, bending tow, for eve^ 
now and then a moonbeam succeeds m piercmg the 
mist and silhouettes our figures fat above the leve 
of the trenches. The engineer has run this gauntlet, 
often alone, night after night, for close upon wo 
veats Then we jump down into the trench wtoch is 
obviously new and very clean and handsomely fioored 
with duck-boards. The mist has momentarily 
persed and the new sandbags gleam white, washed 
by the moonshine. At present there is no parados 
It was close by here that in the warm haze of a still 
Tune morning there opened a bombardment M brie 
Li terrible as any even this war has seen. It k ted 
only four hours, but those holding front line 
were wiped out almost to a man. Then 4e grey 
Wurtembergers swarmed over at a leisurely watt 
and now the chateau immediately opposite is a couple 
of hundred yards behind the German Imes. 

“ We have not passed mote than two of 
made traverses before the rich accents of the Frt 
are borne to our ears. There they ^ 
of ‘Canucks,’ workmg quite unconcemefly outsA 
rheir trench, putting the finishmg to^es o « 
artistic piece of sandbagging. An officer is upa 
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point the quicker, our engineer friend—who by long 
familiarity with the place has grown venturesome— 
announces his intention of taking a short cut across 
No-Man’s-Land. The mist has fallen again, but no 
sooner are we out in a waste of shell-holes half-filled 
with water and much encumbered with loose strands 
of barbed wire than it lifts like a curtain and the 
moon peeps out as light as day. Almost simul¬ 
taneously a German machine-gun opens very close 
and the bullets seem to sizzle over our backs. A 
sniper fires four or five shots in quick succession 
and, half standing, half crouching, as we are on the 
top of the ground barely two hundred yards from the 
Germans, we fancy we are spotted. Probably, as a 
matter of fact, we are not; but probabilities seem 
doubtful quantities out in the middle of No-Man’s- 
Land in bright moonlight. So we sink down flush 
with the ground and lie there breathlessly for many 
minutes. Shall we be seen when we rise again ? 
One breathes hard and thinks of home! Then the 
machine-gun traverses once more with a hurricane 
rush of bullets, and head to heel we hug the ground 
yet closer. Bombs are bursting with terrific re¬ 
verberation not far away—whether hostile or other¬ 
wise it is impossible to say—while a retahating Stokes 
gun produces a series of shattering explosions. The 
wail of shells overhead, though British, and their 
quick flash and burst on the German front line, shake 
the nerves as much as anything. Most dangers arc 
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rather imaginary than real; even more common is it 
to be not quite sure whether one is in danger at all! 

“ Taking the earliest opportunity to double across 
No-Man’s-Land to the nearest trench, we arrive 
eventually at the entrance to the first experimental 
deep dug-out. And what a feeling of security it 
o-ives to descend the very steep, greasy stairs, down, 
down, down into the bowels of the earth. Not 
even a ‘ Minnie ’ could touch you here._ What a 
moist and clammy heat! Eveiqnhing is reeking 
damp. The floor and sides of this completed portion 
are of wood and very moist. Wavering candles 
provide the necessary fight. In a side chamber 
opening from the main gallery, the off-shift are 
asleep on eight wire-netting beds arranged like bunks 
on board ship. Snoring they are, manfully, and 
also in a similar gallery farther on. Then the wood¬ 
work stops, and you come upon the workmg shift 
stripped to the waist, sweating away at the e^hy 
wall with pick and shovel or removing the bluish 
soil in wheelbarrows to the shaft, whence it is hauled 
up and used for parapet-making. Welsh r^ers 
they are, these great damp, hairy^ brawny feUows, 
literaUv dripping perspiration, and the sergeant in 
charge-or foreman, as he prefers to call himself 
speaks a queer North Country Imgo that rfs the 
first time one went down a coal-mine. ig t 
day in the warm semi-darkness the gang is 

working. . . 
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A great deal of work was always in progress in the 
Ypres trenches. Our men were constantly improving 
the cover and working at the drainage system. Until 
April 19th there was no engagement with the enemy, 
but nevertheless scarcely a day passed without its 
toll of six or seven casualties—the unlucky shell 
would come and catch a group of workers infallibly, 
the sniper would get his mark, the machine-guns 
would have their reward. And there were no safe 
ways. The Divisional General himself, when he came 
up to the front line on March 19th, dressed in full 
splendour, was sniped at with whix-bangs which 
followed him along the Haymarket Sap, and eventually 
he had to get up on the parapet and run for it. 
Officers as a whole remained more in their dug-outs 
than usual and took fewer risks. However, on May 
9th the Brigadier was killed (Brig.-General F. J. 
Heyworth, C.B., D.S.O.), being sniped whilst making 
the tour of the trenches, and in him the Guards lost 
a famihar and striking personality and a brave and 
able General. At the outbreak of war he had been 
Colonel of the regiment; he was at once gazetted 
as Brigadier of the 20th Brigade in the 7th Division. 
The and Scots Guards had belonged to the 20th 
Brigade, but upon formation of the Guards Division 
ecame part of its 3rd Brigade, and Heyworth had 
therefore been continuously Brigadier. He was a 
perect figure of a soldier; in appearance and 
military style he was perfection. At the same time 
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he was known for his great courage and intelligence ; 
he was often in the trenches and there was nothing 
about them he did not know. He received a great 
military funeral at Brandhoek, where the battahon 
formed a guard of honour led by the massed drummers 
and pipers of the ist and 2nd Scots Guards. 

Wilfrid Ewart was there, and his new friend, 
J. A. Stirling. Stirling and he had taken part in 
several fearsome enterprises in the Salient. Our 
colonel, then commander of G Company, got to 
know him ytry well. His testimony regarding 
Ewart as a soldier was that Wilfrid was chiefly 
valuable because, though not exactly brave, he knew 
no fear. He could be sent anywhere. StirUng and 
Ewart nearly lost their lives together in the Salient. 



VI 


FROM YPRES TO 
THE SOMME 


W RITING faculty grew with his experience. 
The war, though it destroyed something in 
him, fed his mind. He will now absent- 
mindedly refer to nightingales as making “ a hell of 
a noise ” and to the sound of the guns as “ music of 
a kind.” He absorbed the war point of view, only 
rejecting it where it personally injured him. He 
began to like the war intellectually and loathe it 
physicaUy. Its physical horrors checked intellectual 
gloating over it. Fortunately there was always 
enough misery in his personal experience to keep 
a balance. It is commonly said of him by those 
who knew him intimately: “ he always fought two 
battles.” I believe it was this double strife which 
made of him a writer. 


He stayed long in the Ypres Sahent, and in common 
with all men loathed it, but he loathed it more than 
most. He sought frantically to get away from it 
get a post elsewhere, get home, get a wound, get 3 
st^joh. But Fate held him. Despite innumerable 
cakes from Gunrer’s he did not even get sick The 


in 
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trench life seemed to be body-building; it hardened 
him, and, in some respects, was good for him. His 
nerves withstood the dreadful nights in a remarkable 
way, considering his constitutional weaknesses. 
Nevertheless, the time spent in the “ bleak,” “ bare,” 
“scarred,” “treacherous,” “hated” Sahent, he ever 
referred to as the worst of the war—I use his own 
adjectives. Very glorious was the inteUigence, like 
that of a potential end of the war, when the order 
came to depart. 

“ The news came one breezy summer s afternoon, 
wrote Wilfrid. “The groups standing and lying 
about on the canal bank got it first; then, hke 
greased lightning, it flashed down the Yperlee and 
reached the innermost recesses of every dug-out, 
and was even conveyed to the newly-brought-in 
wounded who were lying in the dressing-station 
dug-outs. Near Bridge Four it collected a crowd; 
at Blighty Bridge quite a number were discussing it 
half an hour after the first whisper had got abroad. 
By nightfall it had crept uncanifily along the three- 
quarters of a mile of communication trenches to the 
front line; it travelled faster than any gas wave. 
The only people who knew nothing of it were the 
three canvas-shrouded figures lying side by side on 
stretchers in a cul-de-sac^ looking like so many mummies. 
And they would never know. The division is 
moving south!’ The news flew from mouth to 
mouth, and ever)’body congratulated ever)^body else. 
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Everybody’s heart leapt for joy that breezy July 
day because the dead weight of doom was lifted 
from their souls. The Salient was to be left behind, 
with its brown ditches, its impotence for the defenders, 
and—its implacable Fate. No more sitting still and 
suffering. There would be a pause, at any rate, in the 
slow procession of the maimed, the dying, and the 
dead. There would be a change of country, of 
scenery, of air, of habits. There would be a long 
journey, long marching, gorgeous rests in remote 
places, quiet nights, and still, lazy days, and a breath 
of Peace—and of Life. . . .” 

The trains bore the cheering soldiers from the 
Poperinghe siding. Officers and men turned their 
backs to the great desolation, to the charnel-house, 
and looked towards new life, greedily, hungrily. It 
was hke a rehearsal of the end of the war, a pretence 
of going home. 

The train ran out from the shell-stricken lands to 
the places where the trees lived and the French 
villages still held their life, to the oak woods of 
Proven and the fruit-laden orchards of Wormhoudt, 
to the Hill of Cassel and a view of the sea at length. 
They “ detrained’’-horrible word-at an obscure 
French village of the Pas de Calais, and stayed there 
for two perfect days. There was no trace of war in 
the place at all. Soldiers had not been billeted there 
before. It^ was virgin sod. There was a constant 
noise of chddren playing in the vdlage. And outside 
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of it a dreaming silence of woods and fields. In 
columns the men marched from the station to this 
quiet outside countr}’, and halting in an oak wood, 
they threw themselves down among the grasses and 
the wild flowers and rolled in delight. As by a 
miracle, as by resurrection, they had been suddenly 
removed from death and putrefaction to “ beds of 
asphodel.” 

At two in the afternoon, smoking and singing, 
they marched to billets in a divine content. “ It 
was a beautiful little village,” wrote Wilfrid at the 
time, “ like enough to those you will find in Devon¬ 
shire or Dorset or in the Loire or Touraine, with its 
old-fashioned thatched farmsteads and its cottages 
covered, many of them, with creeper, honeysuckle 
and clambering roses. And what an agreeable old 
lady—old, very old, and small and wrinkled—who 
comes to the door of her cottage and welcomes you— 
yes, actually welcomes you! ‘ Here is your bedroom, 
m’sieu. And would m’sieu Hke sheets ? And would 
he, perhaps, like a cup of coflee after the long w^alk ? ’ 
She shows you a clean, sweet-smelling room opening 
out of the little parlour; its wide French windows 
looking on to a pleasant httle vegetable and flower 
garden with box-borders and a box-arbour in the 
corner. Beyond that the fields and next to it other 
shady gardens, fuU of scents, hollyhocks, late roses, 
and ripening fruit. In ordinary times, perhaps, you 
would not have called this a striking village, for 
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after all the country around was rather flat and 
ordinary, neither were there any striking features in 
the landscape except the Hill of Cassel. But what is 
that to us, who through weary months have seen 
only the sombre, shell-scarred world of the Salient ? 
So it became a Garden of Eden, a reincarnation, the 
haunt of a dream, Elysium, Paradise.” 

Next day but one the battalion marched at misty 
dawn and left tliis halting-ground behind for ever. 
They started the journey to the other battlefield. 
For they were going to the Somme—for a rest. 
They passed through the happy haunts of peace and 
had such a vision of the better state and home that 
every soldier s heart must have ached and his muid 
been set a-dreaming. Sunday church-bells sounded, 
groups of villagers, prayer-book in hand, set out for 
Mass. All Nature in its beauty bowed reverently 
in the early morning, the woods were shady and 
cool, the meadows were starred with cornflower 
and poppy, the brown road was velvet to the eye. 
They marched to the foot of the Hill of Cassel, 
entrained again, and rolled inland sixty miles, 
sixty miles farther from Ypres, and far away from 
the battle line. The ultimate destination was the 
Somme, but none knew exactly when or how they 
were to arrive, whether to carry on an autumn 
offensive Ot to hold and defend for the winter. 
M the Army was seemingly kind. They were 
tUowed to linger four weeks in the country with 
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bkds and flowers and silences before the great Somme 
campaign actually required them. 

One morning before the final orders came a party 
of Staff officers arrived unexpectedly. “ They were 
resplendent in gold lace, red caps and blue and white 
armlets,” wrote Ewart. The guard turned out to 
salute. Tlien one face caught everybody’s attention, 
being familiar to aU—it was that of the King. 

The idle life and its happiness passed, and the 
finger of the war showed the way to the trenches 
a^^ain. “ There was no foreboding,” wrote Wilfrid 
fkially, “ no futile regrets. Every man had had his 
fill of peace and sunshine—God had been good— 
and now every man felt fit to face whatever lay before 
him. So when the moment came they just loaded 
their packs, shouldered their rifles, and tramped 
away, laughing and singing, along the dusty roads of 
France into the autumn haze. Two weeks later they 
fought, bled, and died by the hundred. . . . Like a 
dav that is done, Hke a picture that is pamted, hke a 
play played out to the end, the march south has 
fallen into a perspective which seems as thoug it 
had never been. Only there remains in the mmd a 
clear-cut sequence of scenes, of mcidents, of faces, 
which will never fade. The comrades of those days, 
most of them, the comrades of Ypres, Laventie 
and Neuve ChapeUe he now a few feet beneat 
the soil of the Somme countrj^ One feels gratehiJ 
that they passed from peace on earth through but a 
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few terrible days to that peace which passcth 
understanding.” 

And yet while it was their lot to fall at the taking 
of Gincy Station or Les Boeufs, it was not the lot 
of Wilfrid Ewart. For he “ went sick ” as the army 
went in and was happily sent back to England, where 
he was able to remain till the summer of the 
following year. 
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THE LONDON 
BACKGROUND 

I DLER times are often more formative than 
times of action, and I believe Wilfrid Ewart 
owed much to his long sick leave. His closest 
friend at the time was his sister Angela, and in 
being restored to home he was restored to her. 
Angda Ewart was married to Lieut. Farmer of the 
6oth Rifles. The war had divided husband and 
wife on the threshold of their young happiness, and 
on August i8th, 1916, Jack Farmer perished at 
Delville Wood, having never seen his only child 
Pamela, bom while he was at the war. Farmer was 
a fine man; Angela a sensitive beautiful woman, 
not unlike Wilfrid in mind and temperament. The 
tragedy was typical of the war. The glamour of 
the time imparted itself to many a union which 
was already beautiful in itself. Then an iron 
curtain ” came down. 

The world, however, “ carried on,” in the midst 
of its sublime catastrophes. Even Mrs. Farmer 
married again. Wilfrid Ewart’s thoughts were turned 
upon his experiences and upon the ironies and terrors 
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of the war. He wrote. He steadily learned to write, 
to give forth. 

I suppose he was barely a fortnight in hospital. 
He went to stay with the Alfred Curzons in Derby¬ 
shire early in October; he recuperated, in fact he 
rapidly regained the vigour which had been his 
throughout the rest of the year. He was soon marked 
fit for home duty and resumed “ life about town.” 
Life ranged between Wellington Barracks, his club- 
the Bachelors’—and the society of his friends. He 
obtained in this time a cynical outlook on society 
life. It is to be supposed he was not a little enchanted 
by the life which threatened at last to wreck his 
spiritual happiness. He fell in love and he believed 
his passion was returned. He was buoyed up on 
waves of an impossible hope. Love was his undivided 
life-and then the war claimed him again, and when 
stern duty took him away love dropped liim like a 
ball programme of the night before. 

Most soldiers in the Ime had the supporting faith 
of a woman behind them; the love of a mother, of 
a wtfe or of a betrothed, a saered and vital relation- 

af the file ^ 

^ and, for all their feverish activities, did not in 
ery case stand by their menfolk. There were 
any a ures among our women, owing, I think to 

- "«v freedom of women. There 
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was a gay and cynical attitude towards the war. It 
was patriotic not to be horrified. It was modish to 
minimise. Thousands of women sent their men to 
the trenches with a “ Toodle-oo, old thing! ’ and 
flirted Hght-heartedly in their absence. Thousands 
were unable to say “ God bless you and keep you 
till we meet again.The churches, it is true, were 
popular, but dance clubs were more popular. 

Wilfrid Ewart went right out of the glamour of 
young love into the hell of the “ Third Battle of Ypres. 
Passionate good-byes, a closed door, rain, carnage, 
and in London, a different man! A short story which 
Ewart attempted was, I believe, founded on this time, 
and was in a way an embryo of his novel “ Way of 
Revelation.” He called it “ True Tale of Three 
Days,” and it simply described a London ballroom 
on the one hand, and three days later the reality of 

war in Flanders on the other. 

He is at one of the last of a long series of enter¬ 
tainments winch have extended all through a London 
summer, and though there may have been four or 

five a night, have not palled. 

- The faces of the girls are simply suffused with 

lauahter-the girls in their beautiful satin and chiffon 
aowms, white, black, parl-grey, and so forth, the 
colours strikingly slashed and intermmgled; those ot 
the boys less expressive, but in all eyes there is a 
Hearn of uncontrollable excitement. In their dar 
Hue uniforms with the broad scarlet stripe, gol 
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buttons, and stitf collar, the young men look ex¬ 
ceedingly smart and fancy themselves not a little, 
whilst those in evening attire, ostensibly the raison 
d’etre of the affair, are perhaps the ones on leave. 
In a variety of contortions, in a medley of twirls, 
twists, runs, turns, half-turns, dips, side-walks, rushes, 
and reverses, the thirty or forty couples foxtrot or 
one-step round a fair-sized drawing-room which 
after the London fashion can be divided into two by 
folding doors. The musicians—black fellows and 
drunk—make all sounds but those of harmony or 
music. They shout, they sing, they stamp on the 
floor; play madly, madly on their banjolines and 
castanets. Then they thump the drum, thump 

each other, make sounds like fog-horns, whistle_ 

dramatically throw the sticks away and stop. Every¬ 
body stops. Some are caught up in the midst of a 
dream, some, thinking intensely of each other, are 
hoping it will never end. Some steal away up the 
stairs or down the stairs, into corridors or quiet 
rooms or remote premeditated places, sofas and arm¬ 
chairs. Many, clapping their hands, call out for 
more. And the band begins again. 

“ Who are these people ? What is the meaning 
and purpose of it aU ? And the sparkling eyes, the 
feverish, excited faces, the animated gestures ? . . , 
Night after night it has gone on; and even in the 
afternoon. ... And on the river and in quiet 
gardens at week-ends and at the tennis-parties_ 
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The pulse beats quickly, the blood races, perhaps 
it is the champagne coursing through the veins ? 
Not a boy or a girl there but has had a ‘ flutter,’ 
some trifling afaire de cceur, but cherishes some little 
one to whom the heart (for a while) returns. 

“ Well, boys, keep it going! Your course is not 


yet run. ... 

“ You find them on the backstairs in plenty and 
in the parlours or alcoves so common in London 
houses, or even in the bedrooms that have been 
thrown open for the occasion. Above the swish of 
the rain without you can hear the whispering, the 
suppressed gigglings the occasional exclamation or 
rebuke. Nearly always in couples, occasionally m 
fours. How superbly at ease they are I The girls 
so conscious of being pretty, the boys so ardent, so 
keen on winning the girls, so anxious to make a 
good impression. Truly the world is a wonderful 


place! , 

‘‘And downstairs, the dance being over, they 

stand thronging the haU and dining-room m their 
smart uniforms and wonderful frocks. The con¬ 
versation is animated. ‘ Have you heard the latest. 
(It is Margot speaking—Margot all untidy, noisy, 
and beautiful.) ‘ Not about Harry and Sybil ? About 
their f^oing off hand-in-hand at Ranelagh, leaving 
everybody, disappearing for hours, and turning up 
at half-past eleven saying the boat got stuck a 
end of the lake (ahem!). Isn’t it a scream ? There s 
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going to be the devil’s own row. It’s the talk of 
London.’ 

“But, friends, there are more important matters 
afoot than the affaire of Harry and S)^bil. What 
about Charley and Rose ? Maisie—saucy, down-to- 
date, knows everything—can tell you all about that. 
‘It’s serious,’ says she with the air of an Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. ‘ It’s serious. 
I didn t think it was. But it is. They’re in love with 
each other. You know when it all began. Oh ! 
don’t you ? Well, never, never, NEVER pass it on 
^promise me! ’ lowering an eager voice. ‘ It was 
at the Playfair’s dance. Archie and I went up to the 
top of the house to try and find sitting-out room. 
We saw them through the banisters. They didn’t 
hear us. Archie thought it’d be such a rag to watch. 
They . , . But you’ll never tell a soul, will you ? ’ 
“Again: ‘It’s been broken off. Oh! Violet’s 
done it. Rather rottenly, I think. After all he’s a 
good sort in his way, though deadly dull.’ 

“ And so forth. 

“ The next dance begins. All file out. 

“Now the dawn is breaking-so far as the dawn 
^ break on a day so dark and grim. Many depart, 
but the htsepanble Friends hang on until the last 
Mte of the last ragtime tune shall force them away, 
ihe lave-takers, it would seem, cannot tear them¬ 
selves from the irresistible intoxication of dancing, 
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from the thrill of personal magnetism, from the lure 
of the never-to-be-forgotten night. After all, they 
will not know these things again for many a month 
—if ever. The rain pours down. The watery hght 
of dawn faintly tinges faces from which the excite¬ 
ment, the joie de vivre have faded, which are no longer 
hallowed by Youth but now are wan, ordinary-looking 
and tired. Crying good night and shaking hands, 
they rustle away on foot in twos and fours. 

‘‘ The leave train does not depart till eight o clock. 
There is just time to stroll home, have a bath, change 
into uniform, pack the haversack, eat some breakfast 
and eet to the station. This weariness will pass 

t) 

away. ... • i • 

“ Thirty-six hours pass and the same rain that m 

the early evening swept over London from the 
direction of Wimbledon and Richmond-the same 
rain that all night long plashed down upon the plane 
trees of the London square—still falls coldly. It 
falls now upon a black mud-patch of Flanders-a 
place that would be hard to describe because it has 
no features and no contrasts. There are a few stunted 
wind-blown trees, a few husks of buildings scattered 
about, a landscape that is intersected by ditches, 
mud-tracks, pools of stagnant water, in t e ore 
ground the ghost of a great church tower set amid 
wind-riven poplars; for the rest, a mere v aste o 
nondescript weed-grown fields, grey an co our ess 
as the sky—and mud, mud everywhere. 
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Twelve hours more, and he is in the front line 
in an attack. “ The guns never cease to boom, bang, 
bang, boom and bark, nor the shells to race overhead. 
It is one of those times when one curses one’s own 
artillery—curses them for hell let loose, for the 
torment of noise, something which has to be endured, 
from which there is no escape though every nerve 
be a-quiver; curses them for throwing their shells 
behind our own hne and even just behind company 
headquarters. Of course, such things must happen 
in battles where the gunners cannot Imow the exact 
position of the line from time to time. And this, too, 
has to be grinned at and endured, since there are no 
means of communicating with the rear. Here, save 
in the last emergency, we are cut off from the world. 
There is no telephone and no runner could survive 
even a crawl across the stark rising ground behind. 

“ So all through the interminable afternoon, huddled 
each in his corner to escape chance splinters and bits 
of iron, we talk together, smoking, drinking a little, 
often cracking a joke or telling a story to take our 
minds off the monotony of shelling. And of the 
future we talk. The youth in the corner you cannot 
but admire. He has no fear in the sense that is 
compatible with one’s own safety. To have no fear 
IS to court death, and the reckless ones always pay 
the penalty in war. But here you have the direct 
product of our much-abused public school system, 
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of that class in England which is said to be effete 
and worn-out. It is true that physically he is of a 
fragile and dehcate build; that he looks as much 
like a girl as a boy. Nevertheless the small frame is 
wiry and the heart vigorous and great. Nor is a 
quick intelligence lacking in one whose patronymic 
is coupled with an Empire statesmanship. This 
young man is not a soldier by profession; like many 
another he was not intended for the Army. In a 
larger sphere equipped with charm of manner and 
with talent—in diplomacy, his chosen profession, one 
might predict success. For here in embryo is a 
personality towards which one might look for a 
career in the tortuous world of politics and of affairs; 
coupled with ambition, something of the larger touch. 

“ Is that to be ? We talk much of the future—as 
men did in those days, qualifying every forecast and 
intention with some such remark as ‘ If one has the 
luck to get through this business,’ or ‘ whenever the 
war ends.’ 

“ And in these topics so pregnant with interest 
for both there is also much that is of the moment. 
‘ How are things in London ? ’ What of the gay life 
there whose echo even has reached these sodden 
fields ? What of the latest revues and dances ? 
‘ Margot, Sybil, and Rose—I hope they’re well ? ’ 
And ‘ Harr}% Archie and the rest—how are they ? ’ 
Conversation, next to sleep, is the best tonic for 
man’s nerves. It demands less concentration of will 
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than reading. Thus the mind is carried into the 
abstract, forgetting circumstance for the time being, 
assimilating perhaps something of the other’s 
thoughts. 

“But not for long. About the middle of the 
afternoon the bombardment of Langemarck begins. 
Now the English shells race—race, roaring and 
hissing as if fearful of not reaching their goal in 
time. All calibres, aU sizes. How they hurry, how 
grimly they pursue one another! Great iron casefuls 
of explosive 12-inch cahbre and even larger plunge 
into the rums of the village, sending up as many as 
a dozen tall columns or fountains of brick-dust, dust, 
masonry, and earth at one time. These columns 
reach a surprising height—fifty or sixty feet—and are 
0 many colours. Here a bright copper-red, there a 
nil sulphur yellow, whilst now and then flames 
shoot up through slow bulging eddies of greyish- 
white smoke. Amid this whirlwind of destruction 
the tower of Langemarck church, hke some early 
Christian martyr, points its scarred white finger to 
od defying as by some miracle smoke and flame 
riend and enemy alike. Nothing seems able to 


their shells 

own 

• t er men come back, one or two at a time 

bow“t -ll artillery’ 

w as soon as possible. And as the evening shadows 
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lengthen one of the ninners, with that sang jroid 
peculiar to the Scotch, volunteers to make a dash 
as soon as the sun shall be down. Twice he has to 
be restrained; then as the sun has set and the light 
begun to fade from the sky, he is up and away with 
his message. How splendidly khaki matches the 
dun-coloured ground! He scuttles across the three 
hundred or four hundred yards of open country on 
all fours hke some animal. He’s in full view of the 
Germans now. Will he be spotted? Fortunately 
they are some distance away. Gradually, never 
looking back, he straddles his way across without even 
being fired at. He disappears over the rise and is 
safe. 

So soon as it shall be dark we will get to work 
again—every man with pick or shovel. In anticipa¬ 
tion of a long night, we cook another precarious 
meal. This time the margarine has completely 
melted by reason of the great heat; the water too 
tastes pungently of the petrol-can in which it has 
been kept, thus tainting the whisky, the soup, and 
the ‘ cafe-au-lait.’ For all that, cooking is an amusing 
game. Anything to pass the time! 

“ As soon as the gloaming is sufficiently blue and 
deep we make our way downhill to the trench. The 
men are stretching themselves, thankful to be released 
from their cramped quarters in which the enemy 
has not allowed them to sleep. They are even anxious 
to start digging, and fall to with a wiU. The post 
66 
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goes out to the bridgehead, the wounded are carried 
away. 

“The trench world rests in daylight. Night is 
the time when that world gets busy, when thousands 
of dim figures steal out, sometimes to find and fight 
each other, sometimes to work. On every hand 
hard breathing, the clink of a spade, whispering or 
talking in undertones or that subdued suggestion 
of nearby humanity which is conveyed by sense 
rather than by sound. The moon gets up, mists rise 
from the dark river valley. Once again the world is 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. The noise of the 
guns has died down now; nevertheless every hour 
or so the Germans send over shells in quick salvoes 
that are intended for our front line but fortunately 
fall behind it. About midnight a larger party than 
usual makes its way along the trench. We do not 
recognise the figures at first in steel helmets and 
ancient uniforms. It is the Brigadier on his nightly 
round, in the course of which he pays a visit to every 
trench and to every post. 

“ Now and then the men give each other a ‘ spell ’ 
but at one o’clock the work is at full pressure. 
Silence has descended upon a universe in which 
everything listens. Standing just outside the trench, 
we talk quietly together of many things to be done 
before morning comes. Then something happens, 
hree or four bullets ‘ zip ’ overhead, close, too close 
causmg everyone to stop working and to look up. 
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More follow, and suddenly rapid iSring begins away 
to the right. Each goes to his section of trench, 
part of which lies beyond the intersecting road, to 
see what may be happening. The crackle of rifle- 
fire and spurts of flame show that the Germans are 
firing from the farther bank of the stream. What 
are they doing there? What firing at? What’s it 
all about ? . . . The men are getting lively, beginning 
to shoot back. All digging has stopped, everybody 
has rushed to his fire position. ‘Fritz is coming 
over! ’ ‘ Let’s hope he does! ’ . . . Two figures 
come scurrying, phantom-like, through the moon¬ 
light. They are from the post at the bridgehead, 
both very excited. ‘ They’re trying to get down to 
the bridge,’ they exclaim, ‘ a lot of ’em. We heard 
them talking first and then saw them crawling up 
through the fields.’ The post is brought in. ... A 
shout. A corporal comes running down the shallow 
ditch. ‘The officer’s hit, sir! The officer’s been 
shot on the road.’ We hurry back. Two stretcher- 
bearers are half dragging, half lifting a helpless figure 
into the trench. Out in the middle of the road a 
soldier lies flat on his back, showing the whites of 
his eyes and gazing Exedly at the moon. There is 
no mistaking that look. Somebody takes Iris paybook 
from the place where his heart had beat. 

“ As for the other, he is moaning feebly. He lies 
at the bottom of the trench, this mere boy, two 
minutes ago so vigorously alive. 
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“ ‘ Where are you hit ? ’ 

“ ‘ In the back, I think. It hurts like hell. Give 
me morphia.’ 

“ The face is dead white. This one is done for. 

“‘Give me morphia and put an M on my 
forehead.’ 

“ The words are repeated again and again. 

“It is necessary to leave the young man to the 
stretcher-bearers. For by now there is heard a 
furious crackle of rifle fire. Bullets are coming through 
the tliin parapet. Looking over the top, nothing 
can be seen but the shapes of the tall trees rising 
dimly out of the misty moonlight. Then—what’s 
that ?—a hea\7 explosion. Too heavy for a bomb 
nor gruff nor deep-intoned enough. It is at the 
bridgehead. Ah! they’re trying to blow up that 
bridge. At this instant a renewed burst of firing. 
All peer anxiously over the parapet not without 
fear of bullets, and seem to see figures of men 
movmg quickly, dancing as it were, between the 
patches of moonlight and the great shadows beyond 
meagre strands of wire. Only two distinctly—there 
may be more. Everybody fires. Then the puppet- 
figures, it seems, dart to this side and to that, finally 
melting into the mist. The troops are delighted. 
They think they have killed many Germans, and 
may be heard discussing the dubious point for a 
long time aftertt^ards. A period of silence succeeds. 
No more bullets come over. It looks as if the fi^ht 
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is finished, and it is possible to turn to the stricken 
one who lies still in the bottom of the trench tended 
by his runner. The stretcher-bearers have dressed 
the wound in the back and have laid the frail form 
upon a stretcher. 

“W'liat agony! X^Tiat pain is expressed in this 
weak, querulous voice which repeats again and ever 
again, ‘ Give me morphia—morphia—and put an M 
on my forehead.’ There is no morphia. A little 
brandy. It is with pain only that the head can be 
lifted to enable the sufferer to swallow. A gulp; 
ah! it is so difficult. That’s better. ... The face 
cannot be seen. All is in shadow down there in the 
trench. All is in shadow, but this spirit is going— 
you can tell by the agony in the voice, by the position 
of the wound. He grows wearier. ‘Morphia- 
give me morphia! . . . And put an M on my 
forehead.’ . . . Quiet reigns now. The moon bathes 
all m a misty radiance. ... Get him away quickly 
—it is the only chance. But it is hard hfting the 
stretcher out of the trench. The moans are pitiful. 
Gently—gently. Up on to the gleaming track—step 
over the dead man—carefully, or that ashen face will 
never forgive. Tlie long sweep of the road stretching 
rearwards over the crest of the hill, fading at last into 
the silver)^ sky, seems to point the way these two must 
travel, not together but at an inten^al, one behind the 
other, as travellers pass in succession along a well- 
worn turnpike heading toward a common goal. 
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“ ‘ Good-bye! ’ With that word the failing voice 
loses itself in eternity. Panting, they carry the 
stretcher away. . . . Life, Death, and Pain—nothing 
upon the battlefield! They pass, they pass—come, 
a space, go like figures on a sunlit wall—fade, fall 
like autumn flowers. One by one—they are gone. 
Only the night remains, the ghosts, the monstrous 
shadows, the watching stars. . . . 

“A patrol files out, spades clink, the labour of 
the trenches goes on as before. 

• ■ • . . 

“ And in the London night the rain plashes down 
upon plane trees and upon roof-tops. Listen! . . . 
It is the familiar music of ragtime. The children are 
dancing madly, madly. The pulse beats quickly, the 
blood races, perhaps it is the champagne coursing 
through the veins. ^ 

The music stops. Everybody stops. Some are 
caught up in the midst of a dream, and some, thinking 
intensely of each other, are hoping it will never end. 

. . . Listen! The children play. Above the swish 
of the rain without you can hear the whispering, the 
suppressed giggling, the occasional exclamation or 
rebuke. Truly the world is a wonderful place! 

“ And downstairs they throng the hall and dininc^- 
room m their smart uniforms, their wonderful frockl 
It IS Margot speaking-Margot the untidy, the noisv, 
the beautiful. ‘Have you heard the latest . . . ? ’ ” 



VIII 


AWAITING 

CAPTAINCY 

E smond ELLIOT was in charge of the 
company but was shot through the body 
and the arm. He died after an hour of 
agony, having given over the command to Wilfrid 
Ewart. From that moment virtually commenced 
Wilfrid’s captaincy, though he commanded his 
company a long while before the rank was con¬ 
firmed. Of this honour he was exceedingly 

proud. 

Casualties about this time were unusually heavy. 
For though German resistance was weaker there 
was a new and dangerous gas-shell being sent over. 
It had begun late in July, when hundreds of this 
one battalion went to hospital. It was mustard 
gii—dichlorethjl sulphide—iot which the equivalent 
respirator had not been invented. The new gas 
concentrations were much more dangerous than 
the old-fashioned gas-waves let loose from cylinders. 
They told against the Guards in the fighting on 
the Broenbeek and at Ney Copse, a ragged 
arduous campaign which made an unusually un- 
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pleasant impression on Ewart’s mind. In one 
of these gas attacks his friend Knollys and 
about eighty others were placed hors de combat. 
As Knollys was the actual captain of G Com¬ 
pany the road began to clear for Ewart’s 
captaincy. 

fhs first spell as commander was of four days and 
five nights in the line; a great strain, but his 
company had not a single casualty. On the con¬ 
trary, they captured a German runner who, bearing 
an important message to the rear, had lost his way. 

I have got his watch and ring as souvenirs,” wrote 
\^ilfrid. “My company was given the job of 
throwing three pontoon bridges across a river 
practically under the nose of the Bosche, and this 
was done without being spotted, thanks to a light 
yet moonless night. ‘F’ company next door was 
not so fortunate. Markham, a very nice fellow, was 
spotted relieving outposts across the same river in 
bright moonlight, and the Bosche killed two of his 
party of four and shot him through both knees. A 
strong party of them then came out and the re- 
inaining two men had to run back. They tried 
to hold off the Bosches, but their rifles were 
clogged with mud and they couldn’t fire. Alean- 
wMe poor Markham was lying propped against a 
tree between the two sides. A sergeant tried to 
ting him m, but he was in too great pain to 
be moved, so they had to leave him. Afterwards 
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a Bosche was seen talking to him, but next 
night when a patrol went out they could find no 
trace. . . 

Norman Orr-Ewing had displaced Roger Tempest 
as Colonel and was more popular in certain quarters. 
In case Erskine Knollys went home, “ I understand 
Norman Orr-Ewing would give me G Company 
and I should automatically become a captain after 
commanding it for three months.” . . . “ This is 
strictly confidential, but Norman Orr-Ewing told me 
the other day that he had recommended me to be 
made a captain at once. It is just a question of 
what the regimental orderly-room will say about 
it, as they are rather stingy about making cap¬ 
tains, and the chances are they will jib.” . . . 
“I heard from Norman Orr-Ewing that he had 
heard from Smith Neill and they expected me to 
be made a captain at once. I ought to be ga2etted 
any day, but don’t mention it to anybody until 
I am.” 

Nevertheless, the orderly-room delayed. The war 
went on bombing, shelling, sniping and removing 
would-be captains from the scene. The orderly- 
room very nearly missed the opportunity of doing 
what it could for our young hero. Death glared 
at him from several points, and it is remarkable that 
it did not take him. After the campaign on the 
Broenbeek he went with his regiment to the “ Byng 
Boys’ Victor)^” the battle of Cambrai, where he 
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had a very narrow escape of death. I will let his 
own living words tell the story in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to ^fy dearest Dad and Alamma,” written 
just after he came out of battle. He had been 
home on leave, and on rejoining just fell in with 
the advance: 

“ At last I have got an opportunity of writing. . 
Since leaving London I have been through some 
arduous, not to say unpleasant, times, and consider 
myself something more than lucky to have come 
through. ... You will see how impossible it has 
been to write when I say that for a fortnight I 
only once changed my boots or took my clothe's off. 
So far I have only had a slight chill which I have 
now got rid of. On joining the Brigade on the 22nd 
after leave I found them just movmg up to the battle, 
taymg done some long marches from the North. 
hver}'body was full of wild rumours as to the EnHish 
laviii^g broken through beyond Cambrai and^the 
Bosches running; most of them, needless to say 
not true. At daybreak on the 23 rd we marched 
about eight miles, camped durmg the day in great 
discomfort, and marched another eight miles "that 
night across the Hindenburg line which was captured 
n the 20th, to some good German dug-outs on the 
ringe 0 le battle. In the mornmg we found our- 
ves in front of Bourlon Wood and saw the church 
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knocked-out Tanks lying about in all directions, 
wounded pouring back. At nine o’clock that evening 
the order came to move up to Bourlon Wood which 
we did as a battahon, getting shelled a bit going 
across the open. Bourlon Wood was a nightmare 
sort of place—pitch dark, and no one knew its 
tortuous ways or quite where the Germans were. 
It is a big wood divided off by rides and summer 
roads. After going about half w’ay through it, very 
heavy rifle and machine-gun fire broke out in front 
on the further edge of the wood, fights going off 
all round. Several men got hit, and down the ride 
there came a surging mob of cavalrymen, infantry, 
and engineers absolutely out of control, shouting 
and yelling that the Germans had broken in and were 
coming through the wood. It was a fine example of 
New Army discipline. Our men fixed bayonets, 
fined the ride, expecting every moment a terrific 
German onslaught. Nothing happened. We then 
went on through the wood which was pitch dark, 
nobody knowing whether the Bosches had been 
driven out or not, and eventually dug in. We then 
found some vtrj windy Highlanders and dismounted 
cavalrts and we got orders to push on and drive 
the Bosches out at daybreak. This of course was 
sheer open fighting and quite different to anything 
one had done before except on field days. As soon 
as it got fight the three companies advanced m 
extended order, and it was not long before the 
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bullets began to fly and Arthur Howard’s company 
got hung up by machine-guns on the left. Con¬ 
sequently we couldn’t get on. Desultory and some¬ 
times very sharp fighting went on for about two and 
a half hours. We sniped a lot of Bosches. Then 
Arthur Howard and the elder Hamilton got badly 
wounded, and it was obvious the Bosches were too 
strong for us. As a matter of fact we afterwards 
heard the N.E. part of the wood was held by two 
battalions of the Third Prussian Guard Division and 
must simply have been swarming with them, so we 
could hardly expect to take it with three companies. 
Later in the morning we were told the Bosches must 
be cleared out at all costs and we had to attack again 
at two o’clock with the ist Guards Brigade on our 
right. This was at i.ij, so there wasn’t much time 
to arrange it, and I can tell you I had the wind up as 
never before, feeling certain that it was impossible 
to take the place owing to the machine-guns which 
were supposed to be rushed with the bayonet but 
which nobody really knew the whereabouts and 
number of. We lined along a summer ride and went 
over just at the tail of a sleet-storm. There was a 
short and quite useless machine-gun barrage, no 
artillery. Just after we had gone over Tyringham 
tried to stop us, as they realised the hopelessness of 
it, but it was then too late. ‘ F ’ Company got ahead 
on the right and I heard a lot of firing. Sergeant 
Fotheringham, the chap I got the D.C.M. for at 
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Ypres, was with me, and he kept bringing the men 
on in the most magnificent way; he was wonderful 
from first to last, and if he had lived would have 
mt a V.C. or a bar to his D.C.M. When we got 

O O 

to the more open part of the wood I saw what had 
happened—just as I expected Menzies, the Company 
Commander, and Sergeant Maclean, with all the 
leading men of ‘ F,’ had been laid out together trying 
to rush the machine-gun. George Hamilton had 
also been killed. At the same moment the two 
machine-guns slewed round on to us and I realised 
that we were only about fifteen yards from one of 
them. Of course, we flung ourselves down, Sergeant 
Fotheringham, a man called Grant, in ‘ F ’ Coy, and 
myself, and for the next twenty minutes there was 
nothing but a young oak tree between us three and 
eternity. The machine-gun fired absolutely point- 
blank but could not quite reach us on account of the 
tree. Most of the platoons got down in a depression 
about twenty-five yards behind, but about eight men, 
including two Lewis gunners, were up with us. 
These kept on firing for all they were worth, and 
the Lewis gunners working their guns in the open 
until they were killed. Evtty man was killed, one 
after the other, and Grant is the only man left alive 
besides myself. Then the Bosche started throwing 
phosphorous bombs at the dead and wounded which 
set alight to them and burnt them up. I thought I 
had seen most of the nasty things in this war, but 
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this was the nastiest by a long way. By this time the 
rest of the men had retired, but we three were still 
lying behind the tree unable to move an eyelid. 
However, after about twenty minutes the Germans 
got tired of shooting and we decided to get away if 
possible one by one. Grant went first and got across 
the open all right, though fired at from each side. 
Then Sergeant Fotheringham volunteered to try and 
get one of the Lewis guns away. He had his arm 
shattered at once but managed to crawl back only 
to die at the dressing-station. He was a great friend 
of mine and I feel his loss very much. I waited about 
five minutes and then did a lightning sprint on my 
stomach and by all natural laws ought to have been 
hit the bullets were knocking stones up into my 
face. ^ However, I got back in the end. It was an 
experience I never wish to repeat and it’s no com¬ 
pensation for the loss of people like Menzies, George 
Hamilton, Arthur Howard and Sergeants Fothering¬ 
ham and Maclean to Imow that what they were asked 
to do was absolutely impossible. It would be little 
consolation even to know that the Corps-General had 
been sent home. 

“ That night we got tefieved by a line regiment 
and went about four hundred yards back in support. 
Next day I was transferred to command ‘ F ’ Company 
with only one sub. who got badly shell-shocked the 
same mght, so I was then left alone. Percy Bovvett 
has now been transferred from ‘G’ Coy to me. 
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W e were relieved by 2nd Irish Guards who got it 
in the neck from a 5.9 barrage coming up and we 
escaped it by luck. After a day in reserve dug-outs 
we marched back six miles and had a day’s rest. The 
next day we were supposed to go out for a month’s 
rest, but about brealcfast-time the great German 
counter-bombardment began, of course a long way 
off, and within an hour we were on the road again 
with men and transport fleeing on every side, roads 
absolutely choked. No time to get into fighting kit— 
I had my best clothes on, not the least annoying part 
of the business. The whole of at least one Division 
were running for their lives and the chaos was 
indescribable. About one o’clock we halted in open 
countr}^ the whole 3rd Brigade got into artillery 
formation, and the Brigadier, who was on the spot, 
ordered an advance until we came into contact with 
the Bosches who were supposed to be on top of us 
at any moment. Every ridge and rise one expected 
to meet them. As a matter of fact they had already 
been held up by the ist and and Guards Brigades on 
rif^ht and left. I think no one will dispute that the 
Guards Division saved the day on this occasion at 
any rate. The rest were ‘ nowhere.’ Well, the whole 
Division was ordered to counter-attack at midnight 
with Tanks and cavalrjx This was afterwards changed 
to daybreak. We w^ere in Brigade reserve and lost 
ver}^ little; my Coy being the weakest was in 
Battalion reserve but the 4th Grenadiers and Welsh 
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Guards had an awful time. Next night my Coy 
moved up into close support on the railway line where 
we got badly shelled and had several casualties. I 
took over from King’s Coy ist Grenadiers. Though 
nothing else happened it was an unpleasant time as 
we expected a counter-attack at any moment and 
kept on standing-to. The S.O.S. went up twice in 
one afternoon and warnings kept on coming from 
the Brigade that the Germans were coming over the 
ridge. However, in the end we never got an attack 
at all. Then after ten days’ fighting and hard¬ 
ship by far the worst I’ve had to endure out here 
we were relieved. . . . Ever Your Very Loving 
Wilfrid. P.S.—I have lost my revolver and Orilux 
torch in the fray. I have pinched one of the former 
but should be very grateful for the latter if anybody 
would give me one for a Christmas present.” 

Still the actual captaincy did not come. All his 
N.C.O.’s who fought at Cambrai were decorated, but 
his own reward lingered. He was, I believe, recom¬ 
mended for the Military Cross, but did not receive 
It. The exploit of saving the rest of the army at 
Gou2eaucourt had raised the deuce of a dust in 
England. “ Lord knows,” wrote Wilfrid in a 
Christmas letter, almost bitterly, “ Lord knows when 
my captaincy comes. I have given up thinking 
about It, having only just realised that one’s C.O.’s 
word can no more be relied on than anybody else’s 
I saw the original thing in writing.” 
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j\leanvliile he took it in turn with Peter Gilpin 
to command the company and felt very jealous 
about it. It was not until the spring of the 
New Year and last year of the war that he was duly 
Q-azetted. 

O 



IX 


THE END 
OF THE WAR 

M idwinter was spent at Auas. tik 

prospects of (he war were not hri^hi, 
There was much apprehension as to tin 
coming great German oflensive. But (hat at lack 
was launched toward Amiens rather than toward- 
the coast. TheCiuards had a trying time at Boyelle ., 
but it did not fall to their lot to be oppt^sed to 
the central fury of the great March offensive. Wilfrid 
Ewart w^as on leave at the time oi the first 
German success and came back tf) our re-adjusted 
Imcs, blis captaincy was duly gazetted, but 
Peter Gilpin remained Company-Commander, and 
when the latter was with the battalion liwart 

was rather in the nature of a supernumerarv 
captain. 

His mind turned more and more to writing. He 
wrote a capital account of the battle of Cambrai 
which appeared at the time in the Nalional Reuiew 
and was much praised, /Ic received letters from 
various people, among others from (icorge Dewar, 
editor, at that time, of the Suliirrlay Rairw. An 
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exchange of letters began between Dewar and Ewart, 
a friendsliip which endured. 

Ewart was out of love with battalion routine, and 
tried hard for a staff post with the French Army. 
He wrote a great deal whenever he had the chance. 
He took a “ perfectly worthless course ” in wireless 
telegraphy. He got Paris leave. It was easier to 
get days off to go to Paris than to go to England. 
The policy of the time was the Frenchification of the 
Army. Ewart was strongly attracted by Paris; 
it was expensive to take leave there, but he took it 
whenever he could. In June, 1917, he saw the 
American Ambassador hand over the American Flag 
to the President of the Republic at the Hotel de Ville, 
and incidentally had what he called “ a hectic time.” 
In June, 1918, he was at Paris again, Paris under far 
different circumstances. The German Army was 
only forty miles away. Paris was under shell fire, 
Paris had almost lost faith despite the cheery in¬ 
creasing crowds of Americans coming to the rescue. 

So the Paris which Ewart saw was not la belle 
France, but merely a pack of courtesans waiting upon 
khaki. At the Folies Bergeres, at Olympia, at Giro’s, 
at the Cafe de Paris, at Maxim’s, there is no interest 
but that of Lola and Renee, Ninette and Gaby, or of 
“ little Yvonne in smart black whth a tricky velvet 
hat tied under a pert chin.” 

Ewart was seldom condemnator}' of vice, and yet 
I think he turned with some disgust from what he 
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called “the first sink-hole in Europe.” He found 
all the “ creme of vice and fine art of sin in the world ” 
crushed in the auditorium of the Moulin Rouge—a 
“temple consecrated to the daughters of joy.” He 
saw the women of Paris in review. . . . “All the 
twisted and saturnine faces; all the flabby, gross and 
sensual faces; all the expresssions of vice and malice, 
of cruelty and evil; all features seared by passion, 
painted, rouged, wrought by the devil; all mean¬ 
ness, furtiveness, sordid craving and grasping lust 
are written there. Never a woman’s passing 
face—and there are hundreds—never a pair of 
woman’s eyes, but on them are stamped this 
nameless sign, plainer than the mark of Cain. 
How expressive of evil, more expressive than a 
man’s by far, a woman’s face! Paint, powder, 
and rouge, these cannot hide it—nor youth nor 
age. 

“ And over all, among the palms, among the little 
tables, in the pale blue half-light, in the yearning, 
quasi-romantic music of the band—they are playing 
a pathetically banal London air, ‘ Hullo, my dearie ’ 
—at the back of it all, a vast weariness. In this 
nightmare procession of faces one can discern, not 
only the sins of the whole world but also its pitiful¬ 
ness, its suffering, and its retribution. . . . Out¬ 
side black night reigns. In the centre of Paris the 
Eiffel Tower soars up into the sky. From it you 
may see the flickering of the guns, the rising and 
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falling of star-lights where, towards Compiegne, the 
German armies lie.” 

He saw Paris like a dream, a nightmare, a marion¬ 
ette show, 


Like strange mechanical grotesques 
Making fantastic arabesques 

as he frequently quoted from Oscar Wilde’s “ Harlot’s 
House.” His mind was haunted by the horror and 
the mystery of it, a horror and mystery akin to the 
death dance of the battle areas and the stupid vapid 
life of London at home. One French verse haunted 
him like a nightmare, the one which repeats itself 
in his novel like a refrain, like a clue, like the magic 
formula of a betraying spell:— 

C’est la valse brune 
Des chevabers de la lune 
Que la lumiere importune 
Qui cherche le coin noir. 

I do not think Paris was a very healthy place for our 
young captain. The trenches might have been more 
safe. He was secretly under the cloud of a grand 
disillusion. His spiritual background wavered. He 
turned bitterly from “ Margot the untidy, the noisy, 
the beautiful” to the chic matter-of-fact cocotte, 
from Sloane Street to the Montmartre. He viewed 
indulgently the harlotry of Paris because his own 
86 
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world of true women seemed to have failed him. He 
was now secretly sworn never to marry. True, it was 
only a phase, his heart was not irreparably broken, 
but I have no doubt he thought that it was. Not 
that in Paris he lived without restraint. But a Paris 
leave is a Paris leave, and the way of the Army was 
not a safe one for a man of his physical composition. 
For him, as for the hero of Ibsen’s “ Ghosts,” there 

was always the danger of some hardly-merited 
morning after. 

The war was the great destroyer. A sun of death 
rose each day, asting baleful rays on young men’s 
lives. Some perished by shot and shell; others 
perished by disease. Some carried dradful mutila¬ 
tions into the eta of peace and others carried the 
ravages of Paris and Amiens. Wilfrid Ewart survived 
m moderate shape. He was thrown from his horse 
near Berks au Bois in August, received a severe 
concussion, and the front saw him no more. Foch 
and yjson and the Kaiser ended it and liberated 


ilfrid Ewart carried over into peace an enriched 
personaht)- a tried will and brain, and shattered 

frlTl ‘Vu P”® P'^^caUy 

nh ■ “ had begun to build up 

a physique. Then a weariness set in which was 

V ^ Sn^wlousness 
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PEACE 




I 


RESTORATION 

A VITAL interest of the Ewart family background 
was the Church. It was a less strong interest 
of Wilfrid Ewart than it was of father and 
sister, but he was loyal to it. In conversation he was 
always very reticent concerning religion. There 
was nothing theological or mystical about liis ques¬ 
tioning mind, but he accepted tradition. Each time 
before going to the front he went to St. Mary’s in 
Graham Street, Pimhco, to Communion; a 4mily 
consecration, pleading for safe-keeping, a plea for a 
place whatever happened in “ the company of all 
faithful people.” And again, each time upon return 
from the front he went there to Communion. 

The church of St. Mary is a sort of bridgehead in 
the Pimlico slums. It is, strictly speaking, a Mission, 
and it is what is called “ High Anglican.” Ever)'- 
thing is done beautifully there and its service makes 
a strong appeal to the mystical mind. I should say 
It was rather above and beyond Wilfrid. He would 
perhaps have grown to it. But he was noticeably 
immatoe in his perception of spiritual beauty. Thus 
Chopin or Beethoven left him cold; he was not 
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touched by what was truly beautiful in the Russian 
ballet or in the sacred rituals of the Indians. He 
could not read either Shakespeare or Milton. He 
loved open-air beauty, but inside a house, be it of 
man or of God, he was largely of the cold, Teutonic 
temperament. Nevertheless, as I have said, he was 
loyal. I never went with him to St. Mary’s, Graham 
Street, and did not visit the church till after his 
death, when, however, I realised what a source of 
potential spiritual strength there was in it. There 
is an elaborate memorial to him now on the wall. 
He is remembered; he belongs to the Church. 

Permission to live was handed to him on November 
nth, 1918, permission at least to begin a new life, 
to dare to have plans. I shall say nothing here of 
the hilarity of Armistice Day or of the Victory Ball 
which in due course he attended. The things of 
silence are more significant than the things of noise. 
The secret plan or hope, the secret idea or seed that 
found itself at that time, was that of writing, of self- 
realisation ; it was the idea of his novel, and more 
than that, in an inarticulate way, of all that he wished 
to be. 

He was demobilisation officer at Purfleet. That was 
the time of the irregular scramble at the beginning 
of 1919, when men just presented themselves and 
were joyously sacked—“ Stand not upon the order of 
your mno but "o at once.” He offered to free me 
when I returned to England. “ Come to Purfleet, 
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and rU demobilise you out of hand,” said he with 
a flourish. He gave to hundreds that permission to 
hve, a quittance from the Army and the war. He 
looked at scores of newly-dug empty graves in war 
cemeteries, and remarked cheerfully that they could 
be filled up with earth as the human candidates for 
them had been granted a better career. He saw the 
drab tide of khaki turn towards civilian clothes. He 
remained, it is true, in the Army himself, but in his 
mind and being turned also to freedom and life. 

Now to write, now to begin to earn a living by 
writing, now to plan the novel! When I returned 
to London in January, 1919, we toasted “ life ” with 
a bottle of champagne at the Moulin d’Or. Life and 
peace held together all the unimaginable, all that was 
marvellous and without price. We walked together 
from that day hence, and my friends were his friends, 
and some of his were min e, 

These were days of many meetings and exchanges 
of thoughts. I introduced Ewart to Algernon 
Blackwood, for some of whose writings I had a 
considerable admiration, “ The Human Chord,” “ The 
Promise of Air,” “ The Education of Unde Paul.” 
Blackwood was in a way put in shadow by the war; 
its materialism^ and cynicism were the negation of 
his bright gemus. He came back from it haggard 
and overwrought. It seemed to me a sad meeting 
with Ewart: one man with so much behind him 
the other with almost all in front, and no spark 
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flying between. We dined together in my rooms in 
Soho, and spent a long quiet evening by the fire, 
as it were dr}'ing our soggy skins and evaporating 
war from our beings. Little, however, came of that 
meeting, for Ewart, immersed in Thomas Hardy, 
could not readily assimilate subtle thoughts about 
Nature or make the Blackwood approach to natural 
phenomena. It was different in the case of G. A. B. 
Dewar. Ewart and he at once found a common 
Mound. Dewar loved Nature as Wilfrid loved her. 
He loved birds and Wilfrid was obsessed by his 
interest in birds. To Dewar, celestial messengers; 
to Ewart they were spirits of the beauty of Earth 
and common Nature. I remember how both men 
went one day to the Zoo, and togetlier mourned the 
fate of the caged eagles—sullen and sad-eyed. 

In thinking of Dewar, however, in any connection, 
I think of his personal life. He was devoted to 
those he loved in a rapt and extraordinary way, and 
the hope always was that we should all be together 
in the countr]\ But the coming of peace was associ¬ 
ated with the coming of tragedy. Sickness entered 
his home, and in consequence Dewar began to lead 
a wild, strange life of great sadness at which Ewart 
never ceased to maml. But Ewart would have 
done a great deal to help his friend in a human way 
if he could. He tried a good deal. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dewar had a lively 
appreciation of Ewart’s writing. He gave him much 
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encouragement, and, becoming editor of the Nitie- 
tmth Century, he set him writing there. Dewar did 
more than revive a great tradition in the Nineteenth 
Century; he imparted new life and colour to it, 
and in Wilfrid Ewart he found a helper. He wrote 
for him a series of remarkable articles—" The Young 
Men of England,” "Some Young Women of 
Modern England,” " Thomas Hardy and Our Own 
Time,” " A Return to Paris,” " The Brigade of Guards 
in the War,” and others. It might be worth while 
some day reprinting these articles. They were free, 
they were full of force; they were so unlike the 
heaw matter wliich usually fills reviews of that kind. 

A literary friendship also developed between Ewart 
and my father, Mr. Anderson Graham. They met 
most often at the Constitutional Club, where many 
plans were made and discussed. And Ewart became 
a fairly regular contributor to my father’s paper. 
Some of his most charming articles appeared in the 
pages of Country Life, He made connection also with 
the Sunday Times, for which journal he wrote a series 
of literary sketches. 

Ivir. Andrew Melrose became interested in his 
war studies, and entered the field as a prospective 
pubhsher. Wilfrid Ewart attended several publishers’ 
teas in York Street and passed the cake to young lady 
novelists. He found such functions full of interest, 
for he was fresh to them and he had never met such 
people before. No actual business, however, came 
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of these meetings. There was a pleasant relationship, 
but Melrose was not destined to be his pubHsher 

He wrote a whole series of essays in 1919, but the 
most valuable work that he tried was undoubtedly 
on the first draft of his novel. It grew to its first 
enormous length in this year. He read a great deal 
of it to my wife and myself, and we discussed 
especially the Victor}^ Ball chapter and the difficult 
conversational chapters of the earlier part. We had 
a little cottage in Sussex, a gate lodge m a quiet 
neighbourhood, and at this, all by hims elf, Wilfrid 
wrote an enormous amount. With a table imder 
spreading trees and birds of all kinds about him, he 
was exceedingly happy. At Faygate he wrote so 
much that he came to a point when he felt he had 
“ "written himself out.” But it was very much worth 
while. He played tennis at Horsham, he went long 
walks, he went back and forth to London on a motor¬ 
bicycle, he read, he wrote. 

X^en tired of Sussex he plimged once more into 
his beloved Wiltshire, the country of the “ Three 
Hills,” ever and anon taking a day off to go to the 
races. He might miss a great deal in life, but he 
never missed Ascot. 

Birds were singing in England, birds of freedom 
and new happiness. What a change it was from the 
nightmare years of war ! 
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PILGRIMAGES 

T he war areas from which the armies had been 
withdrawn presented in 1919 a remarkable and 
indeed never-to-be-forgotten spectacle. Death 
ruled there in silence, and Nature seemed powerless 
to forgive ma nk i n d. The smell of the war was 
supreme: the smell of the dead and of decay and 
corrosion. Dead trees outspread their baleful arms. 
The cemeteries of the dead soldiers stood for civilisa¬ 
tion, and the wooden crosses were like rows on a 
paper of pins. In those days the tourists did not go ; 
even the curious were shy of this utter desolation. 
All those who came were seekers for the dead; 
pilgrims from the land of the living to the resting- 
places of kindred and friends. 

In the autumn Wilfrid Ewart went back there to 
dream a moment at the graves of his friends. So 
he went to Dranoutre, where George Wyndham had 
been buried, where the young flesh of boyhood’s 
friend was laid in the Flanders earth. He had been 
there in December, 1915, and looked on the mound 
m the churchyard on the hill. In 1915 the church 
ad been standing. He had been at vespers there— 
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A priest was intoning at the altar,” so he wrote, 
“the numerous sacred figures, tawdry and even 
pathetic as they might appear, were preciously adorned 
with candles and with flowers.” He was struck by 
the rapt devotion of the congregation. You could 
hear tire guns while the people sang. That was the 
church of Dranoutre, one of those “picturesque 
steepled churches wliich greet each other from the 
scattered hilltops of this part of Flanders.” 

But when he came back in 1919 both village and 
cliurchyard were krases, they were demolished, they 
were almost flat. There were tv^o miserable-looking 
wooden shanties on a windy hill, and that was all. 
“ The aspect of the place at that hour was exceedingly 
impressive and formed the setting of such a scene as 
Time himself does not obliterate. Evening again 
was closing in—I had travelled from Lille—and the 
ominous tones of the cloud-racked sky were strangely 
reflected in the greenish-black hue of the landsape, 
which was a battlefield, inscrutable and vast. Mount 
Kemmel dominated this landscape, not alone by its 
isolation in the flat plain of Flanders but by its per¬ 
sonality, which is that of some presiding Evil Genius, 
a Gargantuan Threat, or one of those sinister human 
beings—a murderer perhaps-from whom all men 
flee.' To the lowering tones of oncoming night, 
coupled with those of the dismal herbage and barren 
soil, were added near to the summit ghastly sc^t 
gaping wounds, and the ashen lingers of trees which 



ViJgrimages 

would nevef be green again, would never know another 
leaf, and, if weep they can, must weep there above 
the dead until some storm in future years shall strike 
them down. 

“What I had not hitherto noticed—but now did 
notice—was a signboard immediately in front, upon 
which was written the word ‘ Dranoutre.’ It was 
the name of the village and, accustomed though 1 
had long since become to the ruination, nay annihila¬ 
tion, caused by war, surprise and horror in quick 
succession possessed me.” 

Best not think of George Wyndham in such a 
place. Do the dead hear? Do the dead know or 
care what goes on about the lost body? There is 
something unutterably mournful about lost graves and 
war-desecrated shrines. The thouf^ht with a hollow 

o 

echo resounds in the desolate corridors of our souls. 

• • • • • 

Another even sadder pilgrimage was that which 
he made in the company of his sister Angela, en¬ 
deavouring to find the place where lay her husband, 
who had been killed in Delville Wood. Angela and 
Wilfrid were closer than most brothers and sisters. 
It might almost be said she was a feminine Wilfrid, 
he a masculine Angela. They shared their spiritual 
life and held all the real things of life in common. 

They left London together on October 27th, 
“sunshine streaming through the great glass roof 
of the station,” wrote Wilfrid affectionately, “ lightly 
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touched her hair. ... Her slender lines barely 
betokened the passing of girlhood into a new estate • 
her face expressed gaiety—and yet not that quite. 
... In her hands she clasped a parcel.” 

“ How I love the autumn,” she said. “ It takes ofi 
the rough edges. It makes the world seem kinder 
than it really is.” 

They crossed the sea. They were in the French 
train together, . . . They lingered in Amiens and 
at the Cathedral. ^Angela, black and slender, knelt 
in the great Cathedral among the market women and 
the children and the soldiers. She clasped in her 
hand a loosely tied bunch of laurel, laurel which 
had come from Greece. 

Then they set out together upon the bleak Albert 
Road, like two strange soldiers on the way to 
Bapaume. A man and a woman were sowing in a 
held; the man flinging the seed broadcast; the 
shawled peasant woman was dragging a sack from 
a wagon. German prisoners were at work repairing 
the road. Ploughmen and their teams were already 
to be seen on reclaimed patches of the war wilderness. 

They came into the appalling ruins of Albert. 
They went to La Boiselle where the road turns off to 
Contalmaison. An unearthly silence reigned where 
once there was never intermission in the hollow 
booming of the guns. “ On every side, as far as the 
limits of the hormon, a gloomy moorland stretched, 
dark green or brown, overgrown with red sorrel, 
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vetches, and rank vegetation. A little farther on 
appeared a large coolie camp in the flat space between 
roads. These grinning bronze unnatural-looking 
denizens of another world were of a piece with the 
battlefield: its colour was their colour, and they 
gaped at you no less grotesquely than the gaping 
shell-holes. There was an almost complete absence 
of natural life. No lark sang. No rook or plover 
tossed above the waste, no pigeon soared. Nothing 
was to be seen in all the vast stretch of heath but an 
occasional rabbit, a covey of partridges, a whinchat 
and a few finches flitting ahead. Rarely the figure 
of a man appeared. There was nothing heard but 
the keening of the wind through high-growing grass.” 

The desolation, the vastness of the ruin, silenced 
them; it made solemn the experience. The frail 
figure of a woman whom the war had robbed stood 
in contrast to the hideous expression of brute violence 
and impiety. Laughter faded from her eyes. The 
black that she wore seemed to become in Wilfrid’s 
eyes a sackcloth and ashes of her own life. 

“There were no tears. They would have been 
almost irrelevant beside the immensity of the traged}’' 
printed upon the earth; that earth which was con¬ 
torted into a hundred different shapes, which was 
riddled with holes, scarred with the handiwork of 
man, and hid in its breast a thousand secrets; flecked 
with the grey wooden crosses, ribbed with the ruins 
of hearths and hearts; hiding in its breast tenderl)'. 
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bitterl}', the last clothed emotions, the apprehending 
agony of a countless dead. The aspect of the country 
was that of a thing contorted beyond recognition 
in a furnace of pain. By one unimowing it might 

have been mistaken for the scene of some colossal 
crime.” 

They searched together in the place where the 
battle had been, where a school used to be, where a 
church and a village were of yore, where a noble 
chateau once stood amid flowering meads. A French 
peasant was with them, helping in part; one who had 
lived there, one who despite rough lineaments under¬ 
stood and had respect for the quest which had brought 
two English there. 

They came to the opening of a little valley, “ com¬ 
pletely shut in, completely circumscribed. A row of 
derehct iron huts, black, rusted red and vellow, 
twisted into peculi^ir shapes, stood at some distance 
up the valley as though contaminated—shunned by 
every mortal thing. Qose to the ruins of the chateau 
two grass-grown roads met. Winding down the 
valley, they lost themselves ultimately in the grey- 
green waste. Naked shell-stricken slopes already 
high in coarse grass and every' kind of weed rose on 
either hand. ... hi the midst of it an apple-tree 
poiated two twisted limbs skyv^ard. Rank upon 
rank of greyish-white poles of trees stretched far 
along the valley and stood nakedly against the 
horizon like figures of ghosts or rigid corpses standing 
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upright. Just within the wood a forest of grey 
German crosses, all alike but leaning to this side 
and that. Up above, the tumbled ruins of the village, 
grey also, and falling about a crucifix beneath which 
the man was rebuilding liis home. 

“ It was to this spot the pilgrimage had led. All 
was as had been related, after three and a half years; 
the village, the wood, the German graveyard on the 
hiUside, the ruiued chateau, the parting of the roads, 
the apple-tree. ... It was simple and straight¬ 
forward. There were no tears. It only remained to 
find a cross close to the apple-tree. 

Rain began to fall. The north-east wind drove 
it out of scudding clouds. The sound of the wind 
was indeed the only sound in that solitary place. 

‘‘The woman in black undid her parcel, took out 
a bundle of tattered letters and the laurel. Brother 
and sister went to the apple-tree. There were shreds 
0 khaki wet and draggled and discoloured, lyincr 
about Several square yards of earth had been 
isturbed. A dug-out had fallen in. A spade lay. 
A rusted rifle was half-buried in a shell-hole. A steel 
elmet sat toaddike in a pool of water. Of any grave 
there was no sign or relic near. 

“All was ^mplete-but that.” They searched, 
ri inscribed ‘To an 

Unknown British Soldier’were found, hidden amid 

'g grass, amid the tank vegetation, amonv the 
brambles of the wild rose, the t*g c;mpi Z 
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common cornflower; but of the one which they 
sought—no sign. There had been some mistake! 
The information had been exact but nevertheless 
they had come to the wrong place 1 ... But no! 
There they were precisely as they had been three 
and a half years before: the village, the wood, the 
German graveyard on the hillside, the ruined chateau, 
the parting of the roads. Here even was the 
apple-tree, and there—yes, distincdy enough—a 
trench. 

“ Even the letters truly spoke: 

“ ‘... It is cold for the time of year. I am 
wearing your woollen scarf which keeps me warm. 
It is raining but I am lying under a piece of corrugated 
iron. Will you ever be able to read this ? . . . 

“ ‘ The Germans are about a hundred yards away 
but I can see nothing except an apple-tree in front 
of their trench. Our line cuts across a road into a 
wood where there are a lot of German crosses. 
Just behind are the remains of a village with a chateau 
sort of upside down. . . . 

“ ‘ Shells are coming overhead. We attack the 
trench where the apple-tree is, at dusk this evening. 
I wish it was all over. 1 am afraid, not so much of 
what is coming but that I may not be equal to what 
comes. But after aU I think I shall be. . . . There 
is only another hour to go. Already it’s getting 
dark. I think of you again—and then again—I 
know you’ll give me strength—and of the other. 
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Angela, though I’ve never seen her, and of the day 
that must come when we three shah be happy 
together. . . 

“Evening began to dose in. The rain began to 
sweep up in gusts and a drab light to blend with 
the sombre landscape that now became a mono¬ 
chrome in grey. Grey-green the slopes of the vahey, 
grey-green the soil at our feet, greyish-white the 
stumps of the shattered trees, grey the German 
crosses and the crosses of the unknown soldiers, grey 
the ruins of chateau and vihage, grey the sky above. 

“A grey figure stood watching us at the parting of 
the roads that of the peasant—a figure grey as the 
ghost of Ruin itself. 

“Angela laid her cross at the foot of the apple- 
tree—the laurel whose parent tree had come from 
Athens itself. 

She said: ‘If only one could know—if only 

one could /b^j^^-that some day we three shall 
meet. . , 


It was the question that many years ago a woman 
not less bitterly the sport of Fate than she. had asked 
beneath the monolith on Salisbury Plain. 

There was no answer given then; there was no 
answM given now unless the crucifa, flanked by its 
two humble crosses standing high above the ruined 

t' age, clear and distinct against the evening sky 
w^ere answer enough.” 

They returned thence to the world, to France, to 
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England, to London. But the pilgrimage was graven 
in the memories of the two who made it; something 
undying, to be recalled perchance not here, but in 
the Resurrection when Jack Farmer comes forth 
from the stars and the night to greet Angela and his 
child. 
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SLOANE STREET MOVES 
TOWARD LEICESTER SQUARE 


E wart was a rebel against what he called 
Sloane Street ”; he belonged to it, and it 
was his especial struggle in life to escape from 
It. He was fascinated by Bohemia, and actively 
strove to enter Bohemia. 


f ^ Bohemia-often con- 

fomded. The false Bohemian not only infringes the 
code of Sloane Street but of God and man. False 
Bohenuamsm has in breaking the conventions of 
mor^ty, and its motive is commonly that of self- 
mdidgence. But true Bohemianism has little to do 
with mo^. A true Bohemian is what in America 
4 ey caU a good mixer ”; it is one who is free from 
^ t^ciusiveness, from snobbishness, from suburban 
hahmahsm. A true Bohemian is equally at home 
1 ptmce or working-man, with native or foreigner 
He dots not mind dining at a “good puU-up® foi 
carmen, unless the cooking is bad. ^ 

Bof^ 07“/!“^T® ^ * 

^ mortally afraid of 

fiah-kmves; he regarded with horror those who dU 
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not call a girl a “ gal.” His soul could be anguished 
by “ black striped kid gloves.” It cannot be said 
he was a good “ mixer.” He tried to mix, but there 
always intervened the stare, the hesitation, the absurd 
reserve and seemingly studied nonchalance of his 
caste. It was not his fault. Under this exterior he 
was free-minded, warm-hearted, eager, but ever and 
anon he would give the impression of supercilious¬ 
ness. It was so marked that when he went to 
America most people could not believe that it was 
natural, and they looked at his face and ascribed his 
manner to shell-shock. 

Yet in himself he was free and generous of mind. 
He was steadily overcoming himself—he was moving 
towards self-conquest in this respect. I believe that 
in time heart and mind would have conquered habit. 
If he loathed black-coated convention he loathed 
equally the gushing, the flippant, the people who 
“got off,” the man who could “get off” with a 
barmaid over a cocktail. He loathed opportunism 
and the various bounders and lickspittles who made- 
up to the war profiteers. He was always a little sus¬ 
picious of free-spoken and lively people. 

“ I have heard of you so long, said a famous if 
insincere novelist, ga2ing into his eyes and holding 
his hand, and Ewart felt almost sick. He could 
tolerate the insincerity of over-good manners, but 

not calculated insincerity. 

He disliked the American influence in London. 
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“ Sloane Street defied America,” he wrote. “ Sloane 
Street wore a grim stiff lip and put up a grim stifi 
fight, but Sloane Street lost ground, visibly quailed 
and went down for a count of nine when Lady Astor 
got in for Plymouth.” Ewart stood by and was 
amused, but his vote was not entirely on the side 
of freedom. 

There were the allies of Sloane Street—an awe¬ 
inspiring hierarchy. There were the big noble 
squares, and the little ignoble ones and all the big 
smug houses filled with big smug people who in 
the virtue of riches and wealth gazed double-chinned 
upon a big smug world. There were footmen and 
butlers and governesses and ladies’ maids and nurses 
and aU the retinue of ‘ good old-fashioned servants.’ 
There were Pretence, Pomp, Pride, Snob, Exclusion 
and the rest of them, as big and smug as you please. 
Vulgarity was the devouring monster. The vulgarity 
of words, of customs, of middle-class intelligence. 
That was the prime bugbear of existence—the prime 
humbug. Vulgarity! Not, mind you, the vulgarity 
of Johnson or Brown; not even the vulgarity of 
Johnson-Brown. But the implication of make- 
e ef, of nice discrimination, of fine distinction, of 
^ arbitrary standard set up and supported God 
knows why or whence. It was a thing you could 
not explam. Nothing was explained away, nothin^ 
reasoned out or made intelligible; for the matter 
0 that nothmg could be explained, reasoned out 
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or made intelligible. Existence was divided into 
halves: the world and Sloane Street. ... It was 
an impression that could not and never did leave 
the mind. Allied with it, essentially, inseparably of 
it, was the patronage of class to class, the intangible, 
insidious sense of superiority that brooked not rivalry 
but surreptitiously battened upon what was outside 
itself—and rejoiced. What an artificiality it made 
for! It swamped die sense of proportion, warped 
personality, and materially narrowed the outlook 
and the future. It was a taint. . . .” 

That on the one hand he called “ Sloane Street ” 
and in his mind he weighed it in the balance with a 
neighbourhood he called “Hornsey Rise.” Of 
Hornsey Rise I feel he knew extraordinarily litde, 
and never could have learned much. He surmised 
a w'orld of “antimacassars,” of ferns, of cottage 
pianos, coruscated vases on bamboo stands. Perhaps 
these w'ere not in Hornsey Rise, perhaps only in 
Kensington High Street. But it was the other 
undesirable pole. In between he found the sanctuary 

of London—in Bohemia. 

Bohemia of course is not geographical—it can 
and cannot have a sea-coast at one and the same time. 
Bohemia is someone’s house, someone’s room, some¬ 
one’s company, someone’s heart. With us in Soho 
Ewart was in the true Bohemia. With the painter 
Lowinsky in Kensington Square he was also in a 
kind of Bohemia. With his friend Olivia Wyndham 
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he wandered out of tlie purlieus of Sloane Street 
into a finer air—and was it not Bohemia ? 

One da7 he was having tea with Lowinsky at 
the Bachelors’ Club. A certain mutual acquaintance 
came up and sat with them for ten minutes or so. 
When he went away Wilfrid said:— 

“ You don’t like him ? ” 

“No,” said Lowinsky; “he is the most un- 
inteUigent bore I have ever met.” 

“I know,” said Ewart. “But even he is an 
experience.” 

He took long evening walks in Bloomsbury with 
Miss Wyndham because the people living there do 
not draw their blinds and you can see what is going 
on inside the houses. He walked with her in Lime- 
house and London Docks, and in that way evinced 
his curiosity, his appetite for new life. 

One afternoon and evening when Vachel Lindsay 
was in London, we must have walked twelve or 
fifteen miles of slums together, and Wilfrid was for 
ever taking out his notebook and begging our pardon 
while he scrawled rapid notes of his impressions. 

From an ice-bound Conservatism life began to 
convert him to Liberahsm; he would not have 
gainsaid Labour pofiticians in these days. His 
sympathies were broadening and his heart warming 
to all sorts and conditions of men. 

His home, in a way, made it easy for him. He 
lived near Eaton Square, in one of those houses 
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which are Httle related to the twentieth century; 
unpractical, uncomfortable, and in effect rather anti¬ 
social. Some of the best families in London live 
there. But with their steep stairs and coal-fires they 
depend on an Early Victorian standard of service. 
Wilfrid worked in a sort of broad attic, and to 
answer a telephone call a manservant must climb 
several flights of stairs and Wilfrid come from the 
top of the house to the bottom. He tubbed morning 
and evening like an Oxford undergraduate, for there 
was no bathroom. 

“ Like the Lord Chancellor, we are thinking of 
having a bathroom put in,” he said to me one day. 
But, of course, what he missed most of all in what 
he called Sloane Street, was not material comfort but 
freedom of spirit. It was to realise freedom that 

he fared forth into Bohemia. 

After the war Wilfrid made a set practice of dining 
out. And he would take a bag of crisp rolls from 
some Soho patisserie to have with his coffee in the 
morning at home. He dined with his friends, dined at 
dining-clubs, dined at restaurants. He sampled every 
restaurant in Soho. He dined with the Greeks at the 
Salonika, with Latin-Americans at the Espagnol, 
with Itahans at Treviglio’s. He was an habitue of 
the Eiffel Tower and of the Spanish restaurant; 
these, I think, were his favourites. He loved to sit 
for hours at the Cafe Royal or at Oddenino’s, watching 
the sur^e of hot-blooded men and the ladies of the 
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hennaed hair and carmined lips. He penetrated to 
night clubs, he went off upon occasion to strange 
dens where the cult of false Bohemianism was 
practised. He was fascinated by the subject of drug¬ 
taking, though I do not believe he made any personal 
experiment with the vice. He was largely a looker- 
on and never in my experience “got off” with any 
of the strange people he promiscuously encountered 
in his wanderings among our Soho streets. The 
crowd had a great attraction for him. He spent 
hours nearly every week in the lounge of the Regent 
Palace Hotel, that vast crowded cafe, the most 
Continental place we have in London. He delighted 
in the band with its popular airs, and in watching the 
extraordinar}^ assortment of people. If he liked the 
music he would commonly struggle through the 
massed tables up to the conductor or first fiddle, and 
ask him what it was called, solemnly noting down the 
title in his bloc-note. 

He thought the crowd thoroughly second-rate, 
but he was fascinated by it. 

“Don’t ever tell anyone I go to this place,” he 
would say, as if there was something to be ashamed 
of in it. He did not mind it being known that he 
went to the Cafe Royal, but it must not be thought 
he went to the Regent Palace. He had a vague idea 
that many of the customers of the latter must hail 
from the neighbourhood of Hornsey Rise. 

But the Bohemian spirit which drove him to the 
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restaurants and to the cafes, beguiled him also into 
places of public discussion and to modem Art ex¬ 
hibitions and to Stage-Society performances. He 
listened with admiration to the eccentricities of 
Bernard Shaw, he went to every Chekhof production 
in London, he went to the exhibition of the French 
futurists at the Leicester Galleries. He became a 
taster of all that was unusual to him, of all that 
Sloane Street labels Red. Not content with London, 
he whisked off to Paris, and did the same there, and 
I see him now seated at the Cafe Voltaire with his 
morning cup of coffee and his rolls, the happiest 
man ahve. He longed to be at home in Paris, to be a 
tme citizen of the world. 

Nevertheless he never entirely cut the strings which 
bound him to Sloane Street. Ever and anon he 
forgot Bohemia and dined instead in Belgrave Square 
or sallied forth to dance with the quahty at the Ritz 
Hotel or at Lady So-and-so’s ball. He was not 
bored by Society functions; he loved them. As I 
have said earlier, he never willingly missed Ascot, 
and his Ascot was the Ascot of the silk hat and the 
Royal Enclosure, and no one could have thought 
him Bohemian or unconventional who saw him 
handing tea to the ladies in the Bachelors’ Club tent. 



IV 


SECURITY 

T he two articles which he wrote for the 
Nineteenth Century and After on “ The Young 
Men of England,” and “ Some Young Women 
of Modem England” largely expressed his point 
of view. They appeared in November, 1919, and 
May, 1920, and aroused a good deal of comment. 
Concerning the men he wrote much more positively 
than concerning the women, and though he arrived 
at a positive conclusion regarding the whole of the 
youth of the nauon, one felt that he was at least sub- 
consaously critical regarding the women. Of the 
young men who fought he felt no doubt; he brought 
home a flag which had been steeped in the life- 
bl(wd of England. The young men had been tested 
Md proved. They had undergone ordeal by battle. 

e young women also had in a way been proved, 
though by a less fiery ordeal. One paragraph of his 
almost summarises both articles:_ 

“ Wu brought the sexes to an equality. Strange 
fcenih.^ spang ^p. gtangely the veil was lift^ 
e bamer of sex-hostihty broken down, and men 
>nd women saw each other at last in the simple 
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imtravestied light of an elemental time. Here was 
neither pitying strength on the one hand nor jealous 
reticence on the other. Adam claimed Eve again 
and together joyed, sorrowed, loved, tended, sym¬ 
pathised, protected. Chocolates and flowers seemed 
inadequate on the one hand; bright eyes and a good 
complexion merely on the other. The sexes no 
longer looked at each other across a gulf but were 
vitally necessary to each other, physically, emotionally, 
morally; found their mutual complement; found a 
sort of basic relationship in face of the mortal peril 
in which all then stood. Armageddon was the 
searching test of the fibre of nationalities which in 
the last resort was the fibre of their youth. There 
had been those in England a couple of years before 
who, professing to see the insidious decadence of 
pleasure at work in every class, spoke gloomily of 
the future. Selfish, weak-beating (Aey said) was the 
heart of the younger generation. Courage, stamina 
were lost since the days of Florence Nightingale and 
Waterloo. ... But in the event it was not so. The 
young men of England—^not of the professional 
Army or the militar}’’ caste—^proved themselves on 
the battlefield a competent race; the young women 
of England of classes the most leisured, the dullest, 
slaves to convention, to pleasure and to routine, 
found their place very cheerfully in the sphere of 
drudger}’, in the cold inconspicuous background of 
the body politic. Theirs was little less an essential 
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part. ... In point of fact, the heart of the nation 
beat true. The blood coursed never weakly. All 
seemed to reahse the role to be played with a curious 
humanity and deliberation and power of effacement, 
characteristic only of virile peoples. In the price 
that had to be paid blood commingled with tears, 
few complaining. ... It was after all the test of 
nations that no other age had known.” 

The idea of the young men having proved their 
metal tended to grow to a belief that England as a 
whole was in the best of spiritual health. We often 
argued the matter and tended to disagree on one point. 

“ The curse of England,” I would say, “ is the 
safety first idea.” 


“ How can you say that ? ” he would ask. “ Did 
any of us think of personal safety in August 1914 ? ” 
“August 1914, was splendid, but still safety first 
remams a dominant national idea,” I would answer. 
No one now cares to take a chance, make a plunge. 

The young men wait for ‘ good openings ’ and ‘ safe 
things.’ ” 


“There were skrymshankers, I admit. But the 
mass of young men proved they did not care a button 
lor^personal safety,” Ewart retaliated. 

“ What I mean is, we have not many who are ready 
to risk everything for an idea. I think some of the 
conscientious objectors were at least as brave as the 
VO unteers. But the spirit, both of the C.O.’s and of 
Kitcheners Army, seems to be lacking in our peace 
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life. Young fellows won’t take a job unless it starts 
at a high salary. Men who are making money do 
not want to spend it on getting more life but invest 
it and live on the interest. Half the nation is living 
on interest on investments or penurious pensions.” 

“ If I make a success of my novel I’ll invest the 
proceeds and live on the interest,” said Ewart. 

“ For God’s sake, no,” I would urge. “ Capitalise 
your own life. You believe in it, do you not? 
Well, put money into it. Enrich it by travel and 
experience! ” 

He used to get greatly irritated by this point of 
view, but somehow he absorbed it. 

One day we were at Oxford with two Americans, 
Anthony of the Century Magazine and Frank Morley. 
We went for a walk together, and somehow this line 
of talk got started. He appealed to the Americans 
for support, and I was greatly amused, for if there 
is one thing that distinguishes Americans from 
ourselves, it is the absence of the Security obsession. 
Englishmen when they take a job hope that it is 
for life; an American would despair if he thought 
he was fixed in a job for life. The Atnerican idea 
is to hold a thing just long enough to enable one to 
leap to something better. 

He found therefore that I was not isolated in my 
point of view about life. He nevertheless held 
stubbornly to the notion of making his own personal 
position secure. Writing is a notoriously insecure 
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profession, and if he had persevered in the idea of 
insuring a position it is quite possible he might have 
abandoned it. 

We met a regimental friend in a Dover Street 
club, author of some fine verse, and learned that he 
had decided to abandon literature in favour of 
advertisement writing. 

“ I can make a thousand a year writing sentences 
to advertise soap,” said he. “I could never hope 

to ^ more than three hundred a year by journalism 
or literature.” 


But don’t you think it better to remain in the 
profession of letters than to write advertisements 
for soap } ” I asked. 

“Not at a loss of seven hundred a year,” said he 
with a knowing smile. 

We thought it over. 

‘‘I he is quite right to desert literature for 
soap, I hazarded. 


«that } ” asked Ewart, chuckling. 

^ere are lots of men in the literary world who 
would leave us to advertise soap at a thousand a 
year, l only wish they would.” 

Yeff 1 *“>• 

1 1. ‘““Ptations. First, there was his 

mcl« allowance which he felt was conditional upon 
fais^remaining m the Army. ^ 

P I “They are printing 
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your articles not because they are good but because 
you are a captain in the Scots Guards.” 

What a job he had getting editors to omit “ Capt.” 
from before his name. 

Titles, military or civil, whatever they may mean 
in Society, all subtract from a name in true literature. 
They add nothing. But it is difficult to make a 
snob-ridden world understand it. Plain Wilfrid Ewart 
is equal to any name in the world. 

After he resigned his commission there was a move 
to get him some sort of auxiliary clerkship in the 
House of Lords. I went down with him to that 
House on the day the fatal decision was to be 
taken. And, fortunately, he decided to avoid that 
irrelevance. 

Then he was offered the secretaryship of an Old 
Comrades Association. It was reckoned a sinecure. 
You put in an appearance at an office once a day. 
It was like attending Company Orders. It carried 
two or three hundred a year, and Ewart was greatly 
tempted. 

Meanwhile even by his occasional writing he was 
making a small but increasing income. Eighty 
pounds one year; a hundred and fifty the next; 
two hundred odd the next. He could sell almost 
anything he wrote. Yet he was hesitant. He dared 
not believe in himself. I take some of the credit for 
helping him to make up his mind 

“You cannot dispose of your time or sell part of 
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it to something else. You need all to develop your 
own gifts.” 

_ One day, lunching with us, a jubilant smile lit up 
his features. “ I made the decision to-day ” said he 
“What?” I asked in trepidation. ’ 

Im not taking on the Old-Comrades job.” 

So, despite his inbred craving for security, he 
chose the insecure and the glorious profession of 
letters. Veiy soon he saw that he was abundantly 
justified. His novel was an instant success. Money 
in plenty came to him and he did not mvest it. 
Despite all his canny instincts he decided to spend it 

on life, on travel. It took him to America and to 
Mexico. 

Alas, I was accidentally wrong. It took him to the 
chance of his death. Had his novel never been 
written ^d never had its success he would have 
ided at home in some safe employment, far from the 
great highways of the world. 


I 
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STUDYING 
THE COURTS 

H e was a habitual frequenter of the Central 
Cfiminal Court. It fascinated him; he went 
there morning after morning, not taking his 
place with the general public up aloft, but sitting in 
the space reserved for law students. 

“Student,” he would say when challenged, and 
no one gainsaid him. 

At his invitation I accompanied him once or twice. 
“ Student,” he would say, and stare ahead. And 
I would follow mutely, if amused. We saw several 
cases tried, the most memorable one that I recall 
being the re-trial of a blasphemer. A Mr. Got, as if 
in defiance of his own name, had been accused of 
printing disgusting thing s about God. We heard the 
masterly and very severe summing up of Mr. Avory, 
and watched the wavering jury, many of whom seemed 
to hesitate to bring in a verdict of guilty for a sort 
of mediaeval crime. Ewart stood and stared and 
absorbed. I believe some day he might have used 
his knowledge of court procedure and his impression 
very effectively in a novel. He had a fine judicial 
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mind liimself and grasped, as a good lawj^er would, 
the legal logic of each situation. But he was also 
greatly taken by the colour and the human detail 
of the tribunal. One of his most interesting sketches, 
hitherto I beheve unpublished, was an impression 
of the Old Bailey, or rather of the calling of jurors 
there, and I feel that it will not be out of place to 
reproduce it here as an example of his style and an 
illustration of the working of his mind. 

“ They huddled in the dock. . . . 

“It was the fog of the winter’s morning and not 
the light of day that filled the court—filled it with a 
sort of dull, sooty opaqueness crowned by the ^lass 
dome through which refracted a grey portion of 
London sky. In the streets it was cold. But here 
It was warm, warm with only a suggestion of the 
raw. outer forenoon-of rime, horses’ hoofs ringing 

upon froren roads. . . . Not only the atmosphere wat 
warn; not only the breath of those present vapor- 
jsed; but m veiled cornices electricity glowed on 
new oaken p^els. On the judge’s desk electricity 
^owed beneath a green shade; on the clerk’s desk-- 

‘“Those whose names I shall call out please answer 

your names, and take your places in the box as 
your names are called out! ’ 

A smug man, the clerk; a well-fed, rotund 
g ossy man. So pink of complexion, so plump of 
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cheek and chin, so smooth of enunciation and expres¬ 
sion, that an inward contentment seems to exhale 
from him in a limpid perpetual smile. Yet when 
he does smile—and when not smile? When he 
cracks a joke with someone at the solicitors’ table; 
when he calls upon the prisoner for his plea; when 
the prisoner standing on his deliverance, is called 
on for his final word; or when through the pleas 
and prayings and defences he sits simmering in his 
green leather chair like a great sleek contented cat? 
When he is smiling—and when not smiling? Or 
isn’t he secretly smiling ? When you stand alone— 
prisoner at the bar!—isn’t he poking fun at you, 
doesn’t he seem a bit amused at your predicament, 
gently, inwardly amused—the great sleek cat 1 

“ ‘ Samuel John Wigley, No. i—answer to your 
name! ’ 

“ ‘ Present.’ 

“ ‘ Sarah Mercy Allgood, No. 2.’ 

“ ‘ Present.’ 

“ ‘ Albert Henry Porter-’ 

“ Feet patter, and out of the shadows of the back¬ 
benches emerge quickly a thick flabby man with a 
pale disc-like face and double-chin; a pinched woman 
in black wearing a small round hat and a boa; a 
little prosperous-looking man, almost aggressively 
.conscious of being a respectable citizen. One by 
one they ‘ enter the box.’ 

“ A low murmuring among the lawyers; the heads 
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lean together, the wigs are touching, but you can’t 
see the faces. On]\ here and there a gross one, 
here and there a ferrety one, here and there when it 
leans back to enjoy its laugh, a bold, bald brow. 

‘‘At the calling of jurors. . . . Nobody takes 
much interest in the prisoners. The briefs have not 
yet been apportioned—the cause list is not yet com- 
plete—nobody knows which case will be taken first. 

Prisoners at the bar, do you object to being 
tried by any members of the jur^^ whose names have 
severally been called out ? ’ 

“ Silence. 

“ Look at them. . . . 

‘They stand huddled in two rows. The ureat 
dock rises out of the middle of the court, andTev 
are penned. The blackmailer, the murderer, the 
btgamist the sodomist, the burglar, the coiner’, the 
thief, the harlot who has stabbed, the fraudulent 

Tij the innocent, the guiltv, the 

child-mother, the bankrupt ... ten of them. ' 

Kate Rebecca A—, you are charged with tlte 

‘^re you guilty or not 

Not guiltv, sir.’ 

lefendiT’™“ 

'In a low voice, ‘Yes, sir.’ 

' You wish to be defended ’ 

' In a low voice, ‘ Yes, sir.’ 


U ( 
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Cornelius P-, you are charged with murder. 

Have you counsel in your defence ? ’ 

Please, sir—my lord—I want ter say I am not 
guilty of this charge. Wot they’ve charged against 
me is a dirty put-up job same as she ’erself knows-’ 

“ ‘ She can’t know. She’s dead.’ 

“ The judge has wakened up, and from the shrivelled 
figure in massive crimson comes a voice so loud, so 
rasping, so unexpected as to cause even the busy 
wigs to draw apart a Httle, to look up. 

“ ‘ If you wish to say anything in your defence you 
will be heard upon your trial. Answer the question, 
please.’ 

“ He answers the question. They all cower a little 
from him; the three women shrink into comers of 
the dock; they all seem to be cowering and huddling 
away from each other—especially the women. They 
glance at each other furtively, their faces wanly staring 
out of the fog. . . . 

“ And yet it’s warm, it’s so comfy. The seats are 
of thick green leather, the lights are softly concealed, 
the crimson and ermine of the judge, the golden 
chain against the black robe of a prodigious alderman, 
a man in a green velvet Court suit and breeches and 
sword and ruffle—all beneath the jewelled Sword of 
Justice—all in the name of Justice. . . . 

“But—why (of all others) those two—side by 
side ? (Is that what he’s laughing at, the clerk, or 
is it a trick of the fog or a prandial fancy that s crossed 
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his mind? He looks at the dock, too; nearly 
dinner-time?) Yes; why these two of all? His 
face—he mayn’t be a murderer—but his face! It’s 
bloated; it’s swollen and blue, with a half-growth 
of beard, tangled shaggy hair, unshaven chin, thick 
lips. And eyes—dull, sodden, uncontrolled. That’s 
it-~uncontrolled! And why couldn’t they find him a 

suit instead of rags ? Surely-? And why that 

bare neck, and ody a soiled pink handkerchief like 

like a circlet of blood ? They might have found 
him a collar ... or perhaps they will ? 

“ Well—somebody’s played a funny trick. For 
she s the softest little thing you ever saw; neat in 
a tailor-made suit and a hat with yellow in it. A 
pink and creamy cheek, downcast blue eyes, hair 
wavy above the ears—a delicacy, a fragrance. A 
country girl, a parson’s daughter, school-teacher, 
governess ? As if—that ... As if a flower bloomed 
in that lack-lustre place! 

Is there nothing in faces ? They say not. Lom- 
broso has died a natural death among the scientists, 
yet what do you make of those ten masks ? Pursed 
mouth hard as a prism, straight features firm-set, 
straight hair brushed back, severely plain black, no 
flicker of emotion in eyes or on lips. Wouldn’t you 
have suspected—the mask of a despotically avaricious 
woman ? And nest ? Clean-shaven hatchet features, a 
low receding forehead, sharp alert expression, the smart 
cut-in coat, the assertive assurance of the Silver King. 
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“ . . . ‘ You are charged with housebreaking and 
being an habitual cr iminal . . . 

“ And the two accused of drugging a — 
of drugging him and taking him home and robbing 
and blackmailing him. Each about eighteen ; Jews ; 
self-confident, smiling, impudent. Keen, street-sharp¬ 
ened, sly intelligence in every feature. Parasites! 

“ Which next—the stout Jewess or the sullen old 
man with the coat-collar turned up or the six-foot- 
three soldier ? What’s that pleasant, honest face 
doing here, that manly bearing—and the King’s 
xiniform ? And yet—you look—^what else ? Under 
the brown moustache, at the comers of the mouth 
—^perhaps— a. thinness of the lips, a razor-like kink. 

. . . Cmelty! 

“ ‘ Stanley K-, you are charged with threatening 

to kill Mabel Alice-’ 

“ Enough! 

“ The fashionable Jewess—^but you’ve seen that 
face a dozen times before! Through a haze of 
tobacco-smoke, in a stale pervasive scent, imder most 
garish lights. . . . And can’t you picture the scene; 
the stuffy dishevelled flat, the expression of her eyes, 
the tightening of her hps as she got him—^waspish, 
vindictive. 

“ How many more ? Only the old convict, white- 
haired, bent; velvet collar turned up; a lifetime of 
crime behind him, and such slow fires of resentment 
in his eyes as will last him out his mortal span. Blind 
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arson. An enemy of society } Only the respectable 
gentleman left. . . . 

“ The respectable gentleman ? Pince-nez, a thick 
new overcoat, a beautifully groomed moustache; a 
man you might meet at your golf club, might enter¬ 
tain at your dinner-table, might—trust. 

“ Bankruptcy—fraud. 

• • • • * 

Dolly! Dolly! Don’t say you’re dead. What 

you ve got you asked for yourself-’ The prisoner, 

doubtless still under the influence of drink, seems 
then to have knelt down beside the woman in the 
back room, and to have embraced her. . . . 

The jurors sworn. The rest gone below. Some¬ 
thing scarlet in the murk like—like a wound, 

“ Let the curtain rise! ” 
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A PASSION 
FOR DETAILS 

T here are at least three sorts of writers, 
There are those who by virtue of a vivid im¬ 
agination tell us how people hve without evei 
straying from their attics or boudoirs; there are those 
who study life at the British Museum or in a library, 
encyclopedia in hand; and there is a third sort 
which, prompted by literary curiosity, goes out into 
the by^vays and highways of the world to measure 
life with their own eyes, they tell of what they see. 
There is a fourth which lives to the full all the while 
and writes out of the abundance of their life. But 
Wilfrid Ewart belonged to the third category, which 
must be for ever seeing and then for ever writing. 
He transcribed the moving show of men and 
women. 

I remember how we would hurry from Soho to the 
House of Commons to be in time for some expected 
drama, and the assurance and persistence with which 
Ewart would make for a seat in one of the galleries, 
and then his silent and rapt satisfaction in watching 
the scene. He took a pleasure in seeing and hearing, 
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akin to other people’s pleasure in eating and drinking. 
His senses knew how to feed, how even to feast. 

This was especially noticeable on country walks. 
He lived in the beauty of Nature, on the simple 
bread and wine of its communion. He asked for no 
mountains or ravines or spectacular places. He took 
pleasure in broad meads and parklani, in the folding 
of the hills and the flight of a bird, in hori2on lines. 
Both he and I are descriptive writers, but he could 
remember three times as much detail of a country scene. 
Not content with the use of a good memory, he was 
forever jotting down extra details in his note-books. 
Where my mind registered saliences, his registered 
everything. I believe that is one of the reasons for 
his^ admiration for Thomas Hardy. Hardy also 
registered everything and gave forth again even 
petty detail. 

I took him first to our East End Chinatown, which 
IS m reality an unimpressive place. But Ewart 

photographically recalled his first view of it:_ 

Chinamen blink at you from almost every door¬ 
way while the dilapidated shops and houses bear 
Cliinese price-lists in hieroglyphics and such names 
as Woe Fong, Po Hing and Son, Mann Loo, and so 
forth. In the shop-windows are lavishly-painted 
vases of obscure origin, unappetising-looking tooth¬ 
brushes whose handles are smudged with Chinese 
writmg, and packets of tea. ‘ Chop Suey ’ is adver¬ 
tised everjrwhere. But what respectable-looking men 
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these Chinamen are! In blue serge suits—sometimes 
with a brightly coloured waistcoat—and soft felt 
hats, they lounge outside doorways with an air of 
bourgeois prosperity. Probably they play fan-tan in 
their dens of an evening. As you pass one of the 
little restaurants, a dark green curtain is drawn across 
and a sallow individual comes blinking out of a 
murky, smoky back room, lit by an oil-lamp, into 
the daylight. . . . 

“And the houses are sinister, grimy, dim. They 
are closed to the sunhght, closed to the air. If you 
do happen to catch a glimpse through a window- 
how bare they are! A woman’s white, scared 
features with frowsy, ill-kempt hair falling about 
half-naked shoulders, peers at you resentfully; and 
a dirty child with a grown-up Chinese face but not 
a Chinaman’s complexion, tumbles out of a half-open 
door. Yet there is a suggestive prosperity, too, and 
a crude attempt at gaiety. The lower part of one 
house is painted yellow and blue; another yellow 
only. In the knocker of a third house, the cats’ meat 
man has placed his customary ration against the 
inhabitants’ return. Cats prowl in the gutter, every 
house has a cat, and it would almost appear as though 
these gentry are part of the domestic economy. 

“ Lo! and b^old a chafFmch shop! Six cages 
hung in a row and six litde birds wdth saffron breasts 
who won’t sing any more. How dreary they look 
in their cramped, unnatural state, and how they long 
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for the green lane and a bath in the dust! Anc 
how the cats watch them! It is close to Randal! 
Market—the oddest backwater, perhaps, in all liasl 
London. With the dusk closing in, it looks like 
some once-beautiful woman who has rotted, rotted, 
and decayed, and whom the rats have already begun 
to nibble. Not a sign of life and not an occupied 
house, but a fine old Grecian style of architecture, 
unique in the neighbourhood, and statues in the 
classic manner set at regular intervals along it— 
Apollo on the roof of a rococo stucco house! ” 

I remember Vachel Lindsay’s mirth at this Randall 
Market to see Ewart scribble in his pocket-book 
details of each of the decaying statuettes. It seemed 
to him extraordinary to wish to have more than a 
general impression of this curious, dilapidated corner 
of the East End. But Wilfrid had an endless passion 
for detail. In the papers found after his death there 
were several notebook pages all scrawls and dashes, 
evidently recording his impressions of a bull-fight 
at Mexico City, thus: “ Bull kneels down to die,” 
“ Crowed displeased wfith toreros, cheer bull,” “ Crow’d 
all burn their programmes to show displeasure.” 



vn 

HIS DEVOTION TO THOMAS HARDY 

AND 

LOVE OF THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 

H e carried Hardy with him in the trenches, he 
thought of Hardy more than of any other 
writer. Hardy was his master. When I met 
him first he had “ The Woodlanders ” in his pocket, 
and at the last he had a copy of his beloved “ Tess.” 
We seldom conversed for any length of time without 
his bringing up the subject of Hardy. He sent his 
first articles to Hardy and they were not acknow¬ 
ledged. He pilgrimaged to the West Country when 
the war was over, and gained admittance to him 
personally. Thus he wrote to Mr. G. A. B. Dewar 
on September 6th, 1920 :— 

“ Dear George, —^I to-day paid a visit to Thomas 
Hardy and spent a memorable hour with him and 
his wife. He is, as I expected, a small, shy man, with 
a nervous way of talking; and his wife a shy woman. 
The conversation was not, therefore, animated. I 
could hardly believe I sat opposite to the creator of 
‘ Tess ’ and * The Dynasts.* When he began to 
talk about his books there were so many questions 
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I wanted to ask that I asked none. But he said much 
that was interesting about their local derivation. 
He seemed to think that he would write more poems. 
. . . Both he and Mrs. Hardy talked of your ‘ Leaning 
Spire ’ which they had given to a nephew who was 
killed in Gallipoli. . . .” 

He wrote articles about Hardy for the reviews. 
And when at last his own novel was published, 
“ Way of Revelation,” he sent it to the old man with 
anxious devotion, a tribute laid at the feet of a 
literary god. 

In all this I had very little share. For though I 
have some admiration for “The Dynasts” and 
Hardy’s poetr)^, I never derived any inspiration from 
Hardy’s prose. Out of sympathy for Wilfrid I even 
carried a thin-paper “ Tess ” to Mexico and had it 
with me in long periods when I was starved for 
something to read, and yet never could make any 
progress with it, though I had read it with gusto when 
I was sixteen. However, men are bom different, 

“ one man’s food being another man’s poison,” as the 
saying is—but Hardy was certainly food of the mind 
for Wilfrid Ewart. He had never read Shakespeare, 
Carlyle, Scott, Meredith, Browning; he had there¬ 
fore no tme literary continuity, but he picked up the 
thread starting with Thomas Hardy. 

“A September afternoon was lazing to its close 
when I at length found The Woodlanderd country,” he 
w^rote. “ It was one of those days bathed in a golden 
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dream of sunshine, hallowed by a pauseful silence, 
and wrapt in a peace so profound as to seem almost 
unearthly, which every autumn brings to England. 
Not Death but the beautiful foreclose of Death 
enthralled the land. Not life but the after-reflector 
of life: that point which a man or a woman reaches 
after the turning of the prime, when he or she looks 
back in calmness and without regret upon spring 
and summer, youth and middle-life, feeling painlessly 
the approach of the day’s decline.” 

One can realise by the quahty of this literary 
approach to the subject of Hardy, the extent of the 
reverence he had for him. I sometimes wonder 
whether he would have retained this reverence and 
never turned his back on his youthful inspiration, 
had he lived to maturity. Probably not; he was 
very loyal in his admirations. If he was yours he 
was yours for life. 

I think his rapid characterisation of the soul of 
the Hardy novels is worth quoting here, as illustrative 
of his point of view. It is taken from “ Thomas 
Hardy and Our CftvTi Time,” published in the 

Nineteenth Century and After 

“ A critic has said—I think Mr. Lascelles Aber¬ 
crombie in his Critical Studj-th^t the environment 
of the Wessex novels with their wonderful descriptions 
of Wessex life, humour and scenery, is a thing 
extraneous to the architectural fibre of Mr. Hardys 
work, a thing apart from its permanent and spiritual 
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quality. This is, of course, true in the sense that 
Tess is womanhood, frail, patient, suffering, and that 
she is the woman not of to-day or yesterday, not the 
Wessex peasant-girl, but, hke Shakespeare’s characters, 
a figure of all time. Take away their environment, 
take away the things and people that mean Wessex 
only, hke the Canties, the Dewys, and the Poorgrasses, 
the descriptions of Blackmoor Vale and Egdon 
Heath, and Hardy’s women, Bathsheba Everdene, 
Eustacia Vye, Arabeha Donn, and his men like 
Angel Clare, Alec D’Urbervihe, Henchard, and 
Sergeant Troy—yes, and poor Jude—might have 
played their respective parts in any surroundings or 
in any sphere of life. Yet if it were so. Hardy would 
not be Hardy—England would not be England. 
What a different thing would The Keturn of the Native 
convey without its background of Egdon Heath, or 
The Woodlanders without the peculiar environi^ent 
of the Hintocks, or Tess apart from Blackmoor Vale, 
or The Mayor of Casterbridge if Casterbridge were 
any town but Dorchester! In reading Hardy, 
whether in Flanders or the East, or in the remotest 
outyosts of the Empire, one reads of an England 
which remains and which never can essentially change, 
because it is England. And it is worth while at the 
present day to take a walk through the Hardy 
country, to follow the fortunes or misfortunes of the 
people he has made hving. Most of the places can 
be recogmsed as the Hintock villages can be; one 
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feels that the counttyside is no whit changed even if 
the people are. There are, of course, disappointments 
—and puzzles. To seek out Tess’s birthplace and 
the scene of the May Day dance in the opening 
chapter of the book, is to find one of the few un¬ 
interesting and even ugly villages in Wessex: you 
wonder why Tess’s early situation was laid here and 
not in any of the neighbouring villages or hamlets 
■whose beauty would have been a foil to hers. Yet 
following the course of her weal and woe through 
narrow hedgegrown lanes, signpostless often and 
often so tortuous as to make the accident to the bees 
appear inevitable, as far as Casterbridge, or following 
her on her first pilgrimage south to ‘ the valley of 
the great Dairies, the valley in which m i lk and butter 
grew to rankness,’ one reahses how integrally a 
part of the Wessex novels is the particular locafity 
of each. Especially the Valley of the Frome in which 
Talbothays was situated. 

“ ‘ The world was drawn to a larger pattern here. 
The enclosures numbered fifty acres instead of ten, 
the farmsteads were more extended, the groups of 
cattle formed tribes hereabout; there [in Blackmoor] 
only families. These myriads of cows stretching 
under her eyes from the far east to the far west 
outnumbered any she had ever seen at one 
before. ... The river itself, which nourished the 
crass and cows of these renowned dairies, flowed 
not like the streams of Blackmoor. Those were 
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slow, silent, often turbid; flowing over beds of 
mud into which the incautious wader might sink 
and vanish unawares. The Froom waters were 
clear as the pure River of Life shown to the Evangelist, 
rapid as the shadow of a cloud, with pebbly shallows 
that prattled to the sky all day long.’ 

“ And it is so to-day. Talbothays itself one cannot 
locate, but one can discover a dozen lush farmsteads 
that might be it, notably one with a great mill-wheel 
on a secluded reach of the river near Woodford— 
a rather marshy place populated by wild duck, moor¬ 
hens, and innumerable snipe. When you come to 
Wellbridge (Wool), you live word by word and 
moment by moment the confession and the debacle 
of Tess s hours-old wedded life: that terrible scene 
when, she still wearing the gems with which Clare’s 
jjlayful fancy had in a happier moment adorned her, 
the fire in the grate looked impish—demoniacally 
funny, as if it did not care in the least about her 
strait. Llie fender grinned idly, as if it too did not 
care. The light from the water-bottle was merely 
engaged in a chromatic problem. All material 
objects around announced their irresponsibility with 
terrible iteration.’ 

For the Jacobean farmhouse stands by the bridge 
as you approach the little town from the direction 
0 Bere Regis, and it is said that the haunting 
DUrberville women still look down very faintly 
torn its wall, though a child whose mother had 
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gone out would not admit me to their inspection. 
Instead, I crossed the Froom, and turning to the 
left along a by-road—the one no doubt by which 
the couple had walked, Tess following ‘ with dumb 
and vacant fidelity’—came to the site of Bindon 
Abbey, a shadowy solemn place amid a rectangle of 
rook-nested trees. Here, fishponds; the ruined 
choir of the Abbey Church—remains of a Cistercian 
monastery; and, hidden away in a twilit comer, the 
stone coffin in which Clare laid the form of his wife. 
That the site of the monastery is nearly half a mile ftom 
the bridge-house is necessarily incidental to the stor}^ 
“Some time after their separation, it may be 
remembered, Tess made her way to Emminster 
Vicarao'e to obtain news of her husband from his 
parents. The real place is, of course, Beaminster. 
On her return journey from this fruitless quest, she 
stops for breakfast at a cottage at Evershed 
(Evershot), and this cottage-a pretty one smothered 
in honeysuckle near to tlie church at the top of the 
village street—may be identified, as may the Acorn 
Inn, called in the book the ‘ Sow and Acom,’ a little 
lower down. Over the way is seen a bam which, 
it is reasonable to suppose, is that wherem she re¬ 
discovered Alec D’UrberviUe making his rehgioi^ 
discourse. The unfortunate woman then tramped 
her way back towards Flintcomb Ash along a g 
and lonely lane much frequented by rabbits, un 
she came to the solitary stone called Cross-in-hand, 
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whose strange legend is celebrated in the poem 
called The Lost Pyx. It is a wild, lofty place from 
wliich one looks out across a vast expanse of the 
green and fertile Blackmoor to the queer hill about 
Mere and to the smooth escarpment of the great 
Plain beyond. Here it was that less swore solemnly 
to D’Urberville never to tempt him again. She 
then proceeded on her way to Flintcomb Ash— 
where ‘ the air was dry and cold, and the long cart- 
roads were blown wliite and dusty within a few hours 
after rain. It is a difficult place to identify, and I 
spent many hours wandering about and beneath 
the high bluff known as Nettlecomb Tout, which, 
together with the yet loftier summit of Bolbarrow,’ 
less saw ahead of her. At length, a short distance 
above the remains of a village or hamlet, Melcombe 
Horsey, in a northerly direction, I found a large farm 
which seemed to answer to the description of Farmer 
Goby’s. It is a drear, windblown place, devoid of 
trees save a nearby plantation, very remote and 
recognisable at a distance only by the high zinc roof 
of its barn. Lingering here, it was possible to 
\isualise Tess and Marian and Izz at their weeding 
in the winter weather, and the mood of black despair 
in which the first-named laboured amid those desolate 
surroundings while awaiting vainly news of her 
husband. 

“ Has anybody identified the scene of Tess’s last 
sojourning with Angel Clare in the New Forest.^ 
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‘Bramshurst Court’ is probably one of those large 
countr}^ houses situated in the deeps of the Forest 
above the Avon valley near to Ringwood—at least 
so its situation on the map would lead one to suppose. 
Yet does it really matter? We are at this point of 
the story too horrified by Tess’s situation, too fearful 
of its sequel, to care for identifications unless it be 
for the satisfaction of approaching more really the 
scene of their brief and last happiness. 

“ The Dynasts has a place in literature which leaves 
one conjecturing what epic inspiration might have 
moved its author had recent European events occurred 
a few years earlier than they did. There is a funda¬ 
mental quality in Hardy which leads one to believe 
that he alone among living writers of English could 
handle adequately the great themes and grand 
spectacles which these later years have offered. 
Standing one darkening autumn day at the cross¬ 
roads of Longueval, which is the heart of the battle¬ 
field of the Somme, and speechlessly impressed by 
the sombre loneliness and majesty of its appearance 
nearly a year after the drums of war had died away, 
I searched my memory for some passage in English 
prose (which I knew existed) that should do justice 
to the scene. The one which presendy came to 
my mind was Hardy’s description in The Keturn oj 
the Native of Egdon Heath. Knowing also the 
oricrinal, I detected their spiritual and physical 
alfimty, so inestimably emphasised or heightened in 
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the case of the former by the travail through which 
it had passed, by the insignia of that travail in the 
shape of grey crooked wooden crosses flecking the 
batdefield’s face, and by the litter of phantom armies 
which lay about on every hand. 

“ ‘The heaven being spread with this pallid screen and 
the earth with the darkest vegetation, their meeting- 
line at the horizon was clearly marked. In such 
contrast the heath wore the appearance of an instal¬ 
ment of night which had taken up its place before 
its astronomical hour was come: darkness had to 
a great extent arrived thereon, while day stood distinct 
in the sky. . . . The distant rims of the world and 
of the firmament seemed to be a division in time no 
less than a division in matter. The face of the heath, 
by its mere comple.xion, added half an hour to evening; 
it could in like manner retard the dawn, sadden 
noon, anticipate the frowning of storms scarcely 
generated, and intensify the opacity of a moonless 
midnight to a cause of shaking and dread. . . . Then 
Egdon was aroused to reciprocity; for the storm 
was its lover, and the wind its friend. Then it 
became the home of strange phantoms; and it was 
found to be the hidierto unrecognised original of 
those wild regions of obscurity which are vaguely 
felt to be compassing us about in midnight dreams 
of flight and disaster, and are never thought of after 
the dream till revived by scenes like this. 

“‘It was at present a place perfectly accordant 
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with man’s nature—neither ghastly, hateful, nor ugly; 
neither commonplace, unmeaning, nor tame; but, 
like man, sHghted and enduring; and withal singu¬ 
larly colossal and mysterious in its swarthy monotony. 
As with some persons who have long lived 
apart, sohtude seemed to look out of its counten¬ 
ance. It had a lonely face, suggesting tragical 
possibihties.’ 

“ Such, were it not to be ascribed to the stretch of 
moorland, now considerably broken up, lying between 
Dorchester and Poole, would be a verifiable descrip¬ 
tion of that battlefield which more than any other 
to-day preserves its awesome character. Mr. Nevin- 
son, perhaps alone among artists, has struck this 
larger note in his ‘Road from Arras to Bapaume.’ 
As for Mr. Hardy, he is an old man, and a tired, and 
has said that he will not again give prose to 
the world. But, though he may not visit the 
batdefields of the twentieth century as he once 
did that of Waterloo, his description of Egdon 
Heath is an unintentional yet monumental 
tribute to the cataclysmic aftermath of our own 
time.” 

• • • * • 

However, with all his devotion to “Wessex” I 
am sure Wilfrid would not have loved the West 
Countr}^ less had he never read the Wessex novels. 
He was attuned to that sort of country. He had an 
instinct for its human interest, its pathos. I learned, 
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when we were in New Mexico, how little he cared 
for desolate scenery. He loved Nature consecrated 
by Man’s habitation. There was nothing Byronic 
in his spiritual constitution. He loved a park— 
with memories, which is perhaps what England has 
become in our day—a great national park. One 
must picture him constantly at certain places in the 
West of England most of all. Devizes and Marl¬ 
borough. He was devoted to his cousin Margaret, 
who died on the 2nd March, 1922, aged 87, and 
despite the difference in age there was a genuine 
friendship between them. Miss Margaret Ewart, the 
original in a wonderful sketch called “ The Passing 
of a Victorian,” lived at Broadleas, Devizes, a domi¬ 
nating personality, greatly resembHng Queen Victoria 
in many ways, loved and respected by a whole country¬ 
side. She loved people with “ brains,” and Wilfrid 
found in her some sort of inspiration. He wanted 
to dedicate his novel to her. Her comment on the 
book has been preserved; 

“ Very clever, very clever, but I don’t like those 
nasty French gals.” 

She always said right out what she thought of 
things. At her house Wilfrid wrote and discussed 
many things—aware, happily, that Matthew Arnold, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and others had written there. 

That was on the Wiltshire Downs. But at Clouds, 
with the Wyndhams, he lived with the Plain with 
which he was infatuated. He knew the Plain with 
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the accuracy of a German Army examiner—and knew 
more than that. 

Some of his happiest days are associated with 
Nashdom, near Maidenhead, the Dolgoruki’s house, 
subject, alas, of much htigation. From that house 
on his motor-bicycle he scoured the West Country. 
One must picture a long-legged, short-sighted, fear¬ 
less scorcher, tearing along country roads, calling 
thus on Thomas Hardy, calling thus on Dewar. One 
day thus he went from Maidenhead to Beaconsfield 
on his motor-bicycle to call on Mr. Chesterton, and 
he insisted on taking his father. He put him on the 
pilHon. Fearlessness, it will be gathered, ran in 
the family. 



VIII 


“ WAY OF 
REVELATION” 

W ILFRID EWARTS first and last novel was, 
as I have said, conceived in France. The 
first idea was to write something truer than 
“Sonia” or “The Pretty Lady.” But these land¬ 
marks were quickly forgotten. The next idea was 
to give to England a book which might be the 
equivalent of Tolstoy’s “ War and Peace.” He read 
the whole of “ War and Peace ” with that in mind. 
His greatest difficulty was naturally the technical one 
of novel-writing. He had the experience, he had 
the gift of writing, but he had no Imown equipment 
for telling a story. If he had not had an innate sense 
of the grand drama of the war, he could not have 
produced a novel of such value. That he had. He 
saw events and actions in true perspective. He had 
a vision of the whole and realised the details in true 
proportions and positions. For the rest, he taught 
himself novel-writing as he himself wrote. He went 
to plays to learn how conversations were conducted 
in literature. He read novels to grasp how novelists 
dealt with “ situations.” He wrote his novel three 
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times. At one period the manuscript amounted to 
350,000 words. 

Wilfrid Ewart was a diffuse writer. He wrote at 
great length and cut down, whereas most writers 
write inadequately and have to expand. His pen 
raced across the paper; he wrote on large sheets, 
he covered reams with his difficult scrawl. But what 
he had written read well. It was only when one 
tried to read it in the mass that one felt a tedium 
due to over-detailedness. In one respect his novel 
misht be said to resemble “War and Peace,” and 

O 

that was in its length. My copy of Tolstoy’s great 
work has 1,800 pages, and I should not be surprised 
if Wilfrid Ewart had thought he might extend to 
that amount also. 

But all his advisers and readers bade him cut down 
what he had written. Publishers, on being told of 
its length, refused to have it read. I had only to 
mention the length to Macmillans. Mr. J. D. 
Beresford recommended it to Collins, but when the 
managing director heard of its len^h ... 1 Ewart 
found both a publisher and a literary friend in 
Constant Huntington of Putnam’s who heard of the 
book from liis cousin and our mutual friend, Mrs. 
James Muirhead, and never ceased to believe in it. 
On Huntington’s recommendation the book was 
areatly cut down and greatly improved. Ewart was 
a good listener, he judged the value of advice and 
no vanity stood in his way. He knew what was 
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better directly he was told, and he acted upon it. 
And as he altered and improved, his own belief in 
the book grew till he began to know he had worked 
to some effect and had produced a novel which would 
reach the hearts and minds of his generation. 

I tliink the book in its final form was about 
180,000 words. Its original title was “Revelation,” 
but wliile it was being printed another novel with 
that name appeared by someone else, much to his 
chagrin. He had told ever}"one the title. It was in 
the air and it is not surprising that it got into print 
before he could use it. If a writer gets a good title 
he ought to keep it quite secret. For people who do 
not necessarily read or write books, love the subject 
of titles and can pass a word to all London via the 
tea-table. Wilfrid Ewart, however, soon came to 
“ Way of Revelation,” which in the end he thought 
a better title. Putnam’s had agreed to publish it and 
give him a hundred pounds down—almost an unlieard- 
of bounty for a first novel by a writer practically 
unknown. They also had had it t)q)ed at their own 
expense; the bill for proof corrections was enormous. 
But there was a sustaining faith in the book. Its 
publication was an adventure and a romance within 
the drab walls of a Bedford Street office. 

With my wife and myself it was also an adventure, 
^d we took as much pleasure in it as if it were my 
own first book. My wife read the final proofs with 
great care, and was not without a share in the 
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happiness of finishing touches. His father read them; 
Lowinsky, the painter, also read them, I believe. 
Angela Waddington read them several times, as did 
also Ohvia Wyndham, and I know not who else. 
Wilfrid hated to part with the proofs and write 
“ Press ” instead of “ Revise.” His ability to im¬ 
prove endured to the last moment and indeed long 
after publication. For liis craftsmanship was growing 
at an ama2ing pace. 

At length, however, the book was off his hands 
and there was a waiting time, and then, late in the 
autumn season of 1921, it was issued to the world. 
The Press received their copies in advance of publica¬ 
tion, and Wilfrid sent a copy to every friend of any 
prominence or taste he had. The rumour of it noised 
itself abroad before the day of publication. There 
never was a doubt of the book’s success. It went 
from the moment it was issued. 

Wilfrid was enchanted. He went about with rolls 
of Press cuttings in his pockets. He lavishly displayed 
the said cuttings for all his friends to see. But they 
grew with the days and soon he could not carry them. 
He carried choice selections. And he was the hero 
of the hour. My wife and I gave a luncheon to him, 
with five or sL\ editors ranged around the festal 
board, and we all drank to his health and the success 
of his book. It never does any harm to lunch the 
editors and the critics, but the book would have had 
as great success had Ewart been a hermit on the Isle 
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of Skye. He was no hermit, he was a man about 
town, a literary lion. The lady lion-hunters were 
soon on his trail. He was beguiled to enter the 
establishments known facetiously as the lions’ corner 
houses, and had considerable patience in telling the 
ladies “how,” “how.” 

“ Everyone who has ever known me is claiming to 
be my friend,” said he to me one night. “ People 
who used to look on me as a bit of a fool are saying 
they always believed Fd do something great. The 
men who ragged me, come bowing and scraping. 
’Pon my soul it is a triumph. It is a miracle.” 

London perhaps overdid it. I think it was Froude 
who said that if you ever do anything remarkable 
London makes up its mind that you shall never do 
anything remarkable again. It kills its lions at the 
end of the holiday. And London certainly over- 
stimulated Wilfrid Ewart. Not that he did not meet 
interesting people and make valuable friends. He 
had some good talks with Compton MacKen2ie, 
whose work he still greatly admired; he visited our 
mutual friends, William Caine and his wife, and 
discussed the plot of a new novel, was even momen¬ 
tarily inspired by them with the idea of going on the 
stage for awhile to get the local colour of stage life. 
He would go touring with a company, if only as a 
super. He met and appreciated Philip Guedalla. 
“I never met anyone who knows so surely where 
he wants to go,” said he to me of him. At the same 
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time he was persona ^aia at the offices of various 
newspapers. His comrade-in-arms, Captain Kennedy, 
was at The Times. Bruce Richmond was kindred. 
Scott Moncrieff, also on The TimeSy was his friend. 
He had personal relationships with a number of 
editors. He must have had a heavy mail morning 
and evening, and he read every Press cutting, an¬ 
swered every letter, went to every possible tea and 
dance, dined out every night, wrote articles and 
stories for every paper that asked him. He also 
read much contemporary work, such as Lois Golding’s 
“ Forward from Babylon,” Hugh Walpole’s “ The 
Young Enchanted,” J. D. Beresford’s “ Revolution,” 
and had marked opinions concerning them. Besides 
this hterary and social life he went to all the big 
football matches, prize-fights and races—^and burst. 
He had a serious nervous and physical breakdown in 
the spring of 1922, and it was almost entirely due 
to the full life England had given him in his 
success. 
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THE SUMMER 
BEFORE DEPARTURE 

O N his mother’s side Wilfrid Ewart was de¬ 
scended from the Earls of Arran, the Gores. 
Lady Mary Ewart was Lady Mary Gore. His 
fathers was perhaps less distinguished, but it was 
physically better. I think Wilfrid derived a great 
deal of his genius from his mother, but also certain 
physical weaknesses. He was at his best a fine figure 
of a man; tall, vigorous, healthy-looking. But 
nervously and mentally he was dehcately balanced. 
Lady Mary is a remarkable woman, a fantastically 
vivid personahty, with darting eyes and impulsive 
speech, very excitable, and possessed of a remarkable 
sense of humour. In Russia such a person would 
mix freely in society, in England such a one is more 
often a recluse. Lady Mary might have stepped to 
me out of the pages of a Dostoieffsky novel. 
Dostoieffsky delighted in such people. He found 
them more revealing of human destiny than the 
stai and the normal. Wilfrid, as I have said, owed 
1 great deal to her. 

Wilfrid shook hands in a characteristic way; he 
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lifted an arm that seemed coming into action after 
cramp, and dropped his hand in yours. His mother 
did the same. He had one useless but otherwise 
perfect organic eye; so has his mother. He wrote 
in a shaky nervous handwriting; Lady Mary has 
difficulty in writing at all. 

He ought to have been a good deal more careful 
thiin he was. One must take into consideration his 
war ser\dce, his concussion, two serious motor 
accidents in one of which he lost the top of one 
ear, his gay and unrestrained life with men and 
women, and his over-fast mental organism—and then 
success. 

He broke down on the night of the Grand National 
race, 1922. He had had a cold. We dined together 
the night before the race and he tMd me the name 
of the winner: he had an uncanny way of naming 
the right horse. He had booked his seat in the train 
and his place at the race. It was appalling weather, 
and it seemed to me foolishness to go to Liverpool 
with such a cold and possibly stand in a tempest of 
rain and snow. But no one could dissuade him from 
his programmes. He might alter a word in a sentence 
he had written, but not a detail in the plan of his 
life! I was going to Spain and the Indies and Mexico 
at the beginning of AprU. He was coming to meet 
me in June. He would stand with me upon that 
mountain where Pacific and Adantic are seen at 
one ga2e-a glorious summer was ahad. But 
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the Grand National at least came between, Aftei 
the Grand National jaunt he planned to go to 
Lord Burnham’s, to whose house he had been in¬ 
vited for a week-end party. The meeting with 
the owner of the Daily Telegraph would be useful 
to him. It was part of his success and his new 
career. 

So he went to Liverpool—in the glory of his youth. 
When he came back it seemed as if the glory were 
gone. 

Seeing that he had backed the winner, and the 
horse he had picked had won, I telephoned on the 
morning after the race, congratulating him upon it. 
It was some time before he came to the telephone, 
and when he did I scarcely recognised his voice. 

Yes, he had won. 

I said to my wife; “Wilfrid backed that 
horse yesterday. He must have got drunk on 
the strength of it. The funny thing is he 

seems drunk still, to judge by his voice in the 
telephone.” 

I saw him that afternoon in his study at home. 
He told me he was not able to write; his hand would 
not work; told me very slowly and painfully, for 
his speech was affected. Also he could not be quite 
sure he would say the words he intended. He 

showed me several letters asking for articles and a 
book sent him for review. 

I believe he was hideously scared. But he was 
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entirely collected. “ I shall have to give up writing 
for awhile and rest,” he said. 

For my part, thinking of what it would mean to 
me to be in his position, I was appalled. His right 
hand had lost its cunning. His brain and nerve had 
broken. I could barely understand the secretive, 
quiet way with which he bore it. I shook hands with 
his father, w^ho seemed troubled but nevertheless 
said naught. 

“I am going to my doctor for advice,” said 
Wilfrid. “ Will you come with me in the cab ? ” 
He climbed slowly into the taxi. I gave the driver 
an address in Harley Street. “ Tell . . . him . . . 
to . . . er—^put me . . . down . . . at . . . the. .. 
Bachelors’ Club,” said Wilfrid laboriously. 

He called there, as by habit, for letters. He did not 
get out of the cab, however; the doorkeeper brought 
him w'ord that there was nothing for him. We drove 
on to Harley Street, and he would not have me wait, 
but promised to telephone me the result of his con¬ 
sultation. That was the last I saw of him before 
we met again six months later in America. He had 
been ordered at once to the country. When I 
telephoned for information about him he had already 

gone. 

The summer of 1922 in a nursing-home m 
Maida Vale and in enforced idleness in the coimtry 
was not a happy one. He lost flesh and colour 
and became ver)' weedy. His clothes hung on im, 
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he did not wear them. Ever}thmg about him sagged. 
He had no hold on himself, spoke like some queei 
fellow on a village green, and was ready to break down 
on shght provocation. That was the exterior. But 
his inward life did not correspond. His mind went 
on. He was conscious of success, of power to 

write. He took pleasure still in die detail of the 
country. 

^ He was very fond of birds, and die birds healed 

him. In the early summer his friend Lowinsky had 

Shoyswell Manor, and Wilfrid rested there for some 

weeks. Nothing seemed to give him greater pleasure 

than to sit with his host and hostess after dinner and 

hsten to the nightingales. “Nightingales always 

sound hke England, even if you hear them in foreign 

countries,” he said one night. Yet I remember in 

one of his war letters Ids writing that “ the nightingales 

about here make a hell of a row^,” but diat w’as the 

language of an officers’ mess, not his langua^re 

not his thought. He followed the birds \t 

Shoyswell,^ always with his field glasses, stalking 

them, starmg^ at them, loving them. He had a rare 

atot}’ for birds. He never satisfied himself about 
them. 


In Jlay and June he showed signs of recovering 
tie pro^r use of his hand, though he had ceased 
Wtmg letters or articles of any kind. He vrote me 

^ pathetically laborious scrawl 
trinch showed plainly enough how far he was from’ 
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recovery, and yet also that he was better than when 
we had parted. His plans surged up again. He 
was a wreck, but he knew he would rise. The fact 
that a career was open to him as a writer must have 
been of great help in restoring him. If only he could 
rise above his illness the future was his. He had made 
a handsome income for the year by his pen alone. 
He could even think of getting married. There, 
however, he was disappointed. In his state of health 
and circumstances marriage was not a practical 
proposal. It was a blow to Wilfrid, but it could 
not be helped. He lost some hold on life and happi¬ 
ness thereby. Nevertheless, had he returned safely 
to England from Mexico and in completely restored 
health, the decision might have been in the 
affirmative and Wilfrid would have been happily 

married. _ _ ^ 

In the course of the summer of 1922 Wilfrid’s 

Irish book appeared, “ A Journey to Ireland in 1921,” 
the fruit of a journahstic adventure which he had 
undertaken while waiting for his novel to be printed. 
He had arranged with The Times to pubhsh four 
articles on a journey in Ireland and he had arranged 
the tour in The Times office, through some of the 
most dangerous parts of Sinn Fein country. ^ He 
took his life in his hands, and he got through with a 
useful complement of copy duly printed in The Tms, 
the Sunday Times, and the Westminster Gazette. Then 
he worked the articles into a small book which ought 
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to have appeared within a few weeks to be of any 
news value. The publisher however did not wish 
it to clash with his novel, and the book was held 
over till the summer of 1922. Lord Wintcrton wrote 
a foreword, but the volume, excellent as it is, fell 
flat, as it was really out of date. Ireland had by then 
entered a new phase. 

liis expedition to Ireland showed an intrepid 
foreign correspondent or war-correspondent in em¬ 
bryo. He showed great personal courage, and what 
is more, persistence, the determination to get to 
people, to ask the right questions, to carry through 
his investigation. He was indefatigable on such 
occasions. I can see him now, if he had been 
spared, performing a similar journalistic feat 
among the insurgents of Mexico, interviewing the 
Generals and politicians and chasing the dawn for 
copy. 

In connection with his interest in Ireland there 
was one spectacle he did not need to cross the sea 
to witness. That was the police chase after Sir Henry 
Wilson’s assassins, down his own street. He was 
on the steps of his home when the police whistle 
went. Wilfrid rushed out in great excitement and 
actually saw the two men retreating, revolver in 
hand, and kept them in view till capture. His father 
meanwhile was succouring the wounded policeman 
and taxi-driver and sending them to hospital. It 
was dramatic but unreal, like a cinema stunt. But 
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it stirred the sick WiJfrid up immensely. Perhaps 
even the excitement helped him to recovery. He 
returned home pale but eager, and with his father 
went at once to see Sir Henry’s house at the other 
end of Eaton Place. 

X^'ilfrid Ewart had a strong ambition to do poHtical 
writing, and was tempted by foreign politics. A 
tour which I made to the principal capitals of Europe 
in 1921 greatly stimulated him. He would have 
followed my example. He had friends at The Tims 
office and he believed there was a chance of his 
understudying the Paris correspondent of that paper. 
All was at his feet in the summer of 1922. However, 
he was in very bad health. He had also on his hands 
the regimental history of the Scots Guards, which 
he had promised to write. He was very proud of his 
regiment. He thought of emulating his great-grand¬ 
father Napier, and of describing the campaigns of 
1914-18 as his ancestor had done those of the 
Peninsular War. He took over all the regimental 
material, and proposed to write the story as soon 
as his health permitted. 

When I heard that he was settling down to write 
the histor}- I asked him why he did not come out to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and write it. He could have 
a horse and a home and be free as air out there. I 
did not think he would respond to this suggestion. 
But in happy surprise I received one day a cablegram 
giving the name of the ship and the day he was sailing. 
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That was to be in September. Meanwhile, however, 
I had to go to Panama. When eventually wc met 
and went to the south together the summer was 
over. One of the last things he did before leaving 
England was to go over on his motor-bicycle 
from Nashdom to say “ Good-b’ye ” to Thomas 
Hardy. 




BOOK III 

IN THE NEW WORLD 




I 


CROSSING 
THE ATLANTIC 

A MAN was lost on the ship that carried him 
to America—a man overboard in the dark and 
never heard of again. Of that and many other 
impressions Wilfrid Ewart wrote with his newly- 
recovered hand, doing five hundred words a day where 
he used to do three thousand. As these sketches 
were only published posthumously and in scraps, I 
give them here in their intended form. He wrote 
“ Four Sketches of Atlantic Travel ” as one consecutive 
article, and it was sent to Harper's Magazine, but also 
to his agent in London. Upon the news of his death 
it became coveted copy and was cut up and divided 
between the Evening Standard and Cassell's Weekly. 
Its effect is, however, best obtained by the unified 
manuscript. It should be explained that he travelled 
second-cabin on the “Berengaria” and therefore 
missed the more striking interest of life in the 
steerage, or again, the life of the first-class pas¬ 
senger. He told me he cordially disliked and Cabin, 
where at least a dozen men of about his own age 
asked him confidentially what he travelled in, what 
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was his line. He vowed he would not voyage in 
their company again. 


I 

“ The morning, misty at first, turned out sunny and 
hot. When the 50,000-ton liner, assisted by tugs, 
edged her way, stern foremost, into Southampton 
Water, everything sparkled, everything smiled. The 
slate roof-tops and church-spires of Southampton 
town, the manifold activities of dock and warehouse, 
the cranes and steamers with their gaily-coloured 
funnels, the fair Hampshire shore whose verdant 
meadows rise to the outskirts of the New Forest, 
even the reedy backwaters far up the Water—all 
smile. Will it be a fine crossing? Nothing could 
promise better. The villa-decked cliffs of the Isle of 
Wight slip by. Rows of yachts tilting jauntily in the 
Roads as much as to say they’d be ready for any big 
sea devilry on such a morning, suggest bathing at 
Bembridge and the gay life of Cowes in late summer. 
Then, radiant blue and white, the open sea appears, 
and that last long strip of land which, westerly, 
guards the fairway to Southampton. 

“ Already booking their places at table, the pas¬ 
sengers begin to settle down. Gentlemen sacrifice hats 
to caps, ladies acquire deck-chairs and rugs and books, 
leaning back with that peculiar expression on their 
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faces, which, reserved exclusively for sea-travel, seems 
to say: ‘ Isn’t it too good to be true ? The sea- 
breezes-’ etc. Becoming acquainted, the pas¬ 

sengers wax chatty. . . . 

“ Three hours later the ship stops. Passengers who 
have been below, arranging cabins and state-rooms, 
marshalling luggage, now come up on deck. Down 
there, we haven’t felt so much as a warning rock. 

“It is the bay of Cherbourg in late afternoon. 
A rising sea, green curling waves, foam-decked. A 
rising wind, cold from the south-east, and land a mile 
off glimpsed dimly through gusts of sea-scud and 
rain. A few lights on shore—as if to emphasise its 
remoteness. Riding tumultuously near, three small 
sliips banked with people whose colour corresponds 
to the prevailing gloom. 

“ A long blast of the siren, a ring of the bell on the 
bridge, shouts, signals, ropes thrown. The three 
small ships range alongside. 

“ A hurricane-light high up on the foremast of 
one of them, fairly epitomises the scene. 

“ Gangways shoot out. Whole companies of 
Enghsh stewards and sailors rush forward to meet whole 
companies of French stewards and sailors. It might 
be the days of Nelson on the film. Up on the bridge 
of die nearest Cherbourg vessel stands a sea-captain 
in gold lace, peaked cap, and pale yellow boots, 
vociferating alternately with his voice and with his 
hands. Individually, the passengers cannot be seen 
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yet from the upper deck of the big ship—their own 
deck being a hundred feet below. 

“ Then the melancholy procession begins. It’s Hke 
the aftermath of a funeral on a rainy day—and it can’t 
be helped. The Rue de Rivoh must step across that 
gangway if it is to reach Fifth Avenue, so must 
Claridge’s in order to change places with the Plaza. 
Human dignity, the credit of the race, suffers under 
such circumstances. Again it can’t be helped. 

“ Acts, not looks, count now\ So undoubtedly 
thinks a big lady wTo, creditably attired for a garden 
party at Buckingham Palace, is also endowed with a 
fine physique. The latter stands her in good stead, 
for she is determined to get there first—and she does. 
But Fashion is a stern arbiter who, if misused, takes 
a speedy revenge, and the light fawn skirt, so 
cunningly divided fore and aft like mats hung out to 
dr}’, was surely not intended by nature or the dress¬ 
maker to trail the boards of a deck. It bears the stamp 
of parquet floors, it is no more in the picture than a 
picture-hat. The large lady stumbles, she lurches— 
and it is not surprising. Instead of sailing, she 
staggers across the rocking, rain-swept gangway. She 
fldls. . . . Other ladies follow. 

“ There are ladies—and ladies. Some carr}^ grips, 
jewel-cases, and packages; others, empty-handed, 
dart across like soldiers expecting to be shot. Some 
carry dogs. Some are attended by maids. Some make 
progress by sheer weight of numbers, having pressed 
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into their service a small army of porters, sailors, and 
stewards. Some, frankly humiliated, huddle together, 
waiting to be herded; some, frankly sensible, weather 
the storm in tweeds and mackintoshes. An American 
gentleman is heard to shout: ‘ Come along now! 
I ve found the ten bags.’ A French gentleman, 
mysteriously arrayed in a cap and a series of capes 
which descend to his anldes, assists an elderly wife 
who is suffering from ?)ial de nier. Shall it ever be 
said of a Frenchman that he belies the motto of his 
country: Toujoun la politesse ? A Belgian police- 
dog gets entangled between his chain and his master’s 
legs and howls. There are hat-boxes. There are 
mountain-ranges of hat-boxes, black-and-white striped 
hat-boxes, blue-and-white striped hat-boxes, hat-boxes 
with pictures of spry little damsels and flowers and 
milkmaids^ painted on the lids; and if ever such a 
word as ‘dainty’ may be used, it applies to them, 
for amid the confusion and the rain and the rainy 
people, doesn’t each severally, and don’t all together 
proclaim and announce the Rue de la PaLx ? 

And gentlemen. Gentlemen in mufflers, ulsters, 
spats, knickerbockers, stockings, trousers, hobnaii 
oots^ and canvas shoes, who resourcefully carry 
quantities of hand-luggage, looking like boys going 
back to school. And the gentlemen’s golf-clubs get 
embroiled with the hat-boxes and presumably the 
gentlemen mutter favourite oaths in foreign languages • 
at any rate, the gangway gets blocked. ... 
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“ And the sea grows rougher. Amid palms, marble, 
and electric light, a band strikes up some soft air 
which may soothe some, but to others is an ex¬ 
asperation and a mockery. In the falling dusk, 
passengers still goggle over deck-rails at empty decks. 
Lights wink out on the shore. Gusts of rain make 
them indistinct. Passengers still huddle in rows of 
deck-chairs like crows on a branch at the close of a 
winter’s afternoon. Nobody speaks. A joke would 

be obscene. The faces say: ‘ Will it ever end-? ’ 

“ Swish of the waves! The hner moves. . . 


II 

“ W’lien, perched on a hand-rail, Giuseppe began to 
play liis concertina, everybody gathered round. 
Almost inevitably, dancing was proposed. 

“ His friend and compatriot, Tino, was in particu¬ 
larly good form that afternoon, hopping about on 
one leg, chaffing the girls, encouraging everybody 
to enjoy themselves, and, if the truth were told, 
doing tricks which no right-minded man ought to 
do in pubhc. But as the crowd applauded rather 
particularly these, he did them again, only more 
outrageously, and in such a droll way that you could 
not help laugliing. Dirty, gross, and unshaven as 
he was, his good spirits infected everyone. Fre- 
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quendy and suddenly, he snatched a kiss off a girl 
who, needless to say, was delighted. Sometimes he 
simply played the clown, dancing by lumself, mincing 
and mimicking; but sometimes he played the grand 
seigneur, bowing low—albeit with his greasy jacket 
open and shirt unbuttoned—and, with exaggerated 
punctiliousness, Idssing the hand of an elderly Italian 
woman as fat as himself. 

It was with this lady that Tino (after bowing over 
her hand) led off the dance, performing a sort of 
polka in a series of half-circles. The lady grinned, 
Tino grinned, everybody grinned. The young people 
were rather bashful at first in face of so much 
company, and it took Tino as master of the cere¬ 
monies literally to throw them together. 

On the promenade deck, they were sleeping, 
flirtmg, and reading in deck-chairs. The second- 
class passengers had chosen a clear space for quoits 
and other games. Shrill cries of children floated out 
across the sea, voices were raised in friendly dispute. 
Sides had been formed; the tall puffy-gilled American 
Jew and the pink-and-white girl with bobbed hair 
agamst the sandy-haired Yorkshireman and the 
ca^o widow in striped skirt and canvas-sided 
shoes. In a corner by themselves, the little brown 
pi who showed an expanse of healthy bare le^^s 
eneath a sailor suit, announced with cries of ex- 
tation that she had for the third time in succession 
t^angmshed the old feUow m tweeds and hobnailed 
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boots. Even the elderly Jewess and her t\t^o daughters 
were busy with knitting. 

“ Giuseppe’s concertina was a lure to them all, for 
as soon as word went round that the steerage were 
having a dance, everybody crowded the railings of 
tbe upper deck, whence it is possible to look upon 
the after-deck. 

“ Tino was still dancing, but he had taken as partner 
a very young and very small Italian girl with piercing 
black eyes, who evidently enjoyed the experience as 
much as he. A Czecho-Slovakian maiden was footing 
it energetically yet sedately with a young man who 
might have been her brother, so alike were they in 
square sturdiness of build, extreme fairness of com¬ 
plexion, blue eyes, high cheek-bones, and a certain 
mild stolidity of expression which proclaimed them 
to be of the peasant class. So did their attire. The 
girl wore a white handkerchief covering her hair, 
blue-embroidered bodice, a white skirt and heavy 
black boots. Her partner wore a soft Tyrolese hat 
turned up at the back, a dark green coat, and em¬ 
broidered waistcoat, breeches and white leggings 
above heavy boots. An Enghsh couple looked 
rather commonplace, but forgot to be self-conscious 
in performing the steps of that old-fashioned coun^ 
figure which, taught nowadays in many English 
vdlage schools, is danced on village greens after 
flower-shows, on squires’ lawns in summer twihght, 
and consists of bows and curtseys, of two steps side- 
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ways and backwards, then of a succession of turns. 
Of all the individual dances—and they included 
French and Irish, besides Italian and Qecho-Slovakian 
—this was the most characteristic. 

“ Giuseppe sitting on his rail, would play for five 
minutes, then rest for five minutes, but, though he 
undoubtedly enjoyed the performance, his brown 
face, his dark eyes neither smiled nor showed any 
particular animation. From what southern sumiy 
town of high, white, narrow streets and green- 
shuttered houses had he journeyed; whither was he 
going; and why ? What history of trial and tribula¬ 
tion, of homes sold up, or of livelihood taken away 
caused these people to embark upon the adventure 
of a new life across the sea ? 

“ There are figures, too, not less interesting. The 
tall, lean man with the thin pallid features and 
glasses, the most conspicuous passenger in the ship 
because above civilian trousers he wears a grey 
uniform tunic with high Prussian collar and on his 
breast the Polish Cross of valour, is Captain Leonard 
Kaszynski of Posen, late of a German infantry 
regiment, now chaplain of the Polish Army, on his 
way to Washington to see his bishop. 

“ If you converse, he will tell you of life in the 
German trenches before Soissons, and of how the 
Poles _ fought because they had to. The youncr 
athletic-looking fellow in the broad black hat, dark 
clothes, and white shirt with scarlet bandana 
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handkerchief, is Foster B. Jewell of Michigan who, 
after being a lumberman in Oregon and hobo along 
the shores of the Great Lakes, has turned artist, and 
through the summer has been painting those unique 
oxen of Valencia which draw the fishing-boats up 
the beach. Beside him, an older, bearded artist is 
his patron and friend. 

“ ‘ Bravo ! bravo! ’ Laughter and hand-clapping. 
Tino has upset his fat lady—-has picked her up with 
a grimace to the audience, and an obeisance to her. 

“ But they dance. The cloudlets dance, the wavelets 
dance, sunlight dances on the sea. . . . It’s as if 
magic lay in the jerks and spasms of Giuseppe’s 
concertina.” 


Ill 

LIFE! 

“ Life in the waves, in the clouds that, full-bosomed 
and shapely as upon a ceiling of Fragonard^ sail 
majestically above the horizon; life in sunshine, ic 
the foam-flecked sea, whose amethyst and streaks ol 
purple reinforce the turquoise of the sky; life in the 
stirring breeze, in the motion of the ship, and in thf 
ship itself. 

“ All afternoon the steerage passengers have beer 
dancing and on the upper deck the other passengers 
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long since resolved into cliques and friendships, have 
been playing quoits. All afternoon, and for several 
nights and days, the liner has been steaming westward 
through smooth waters. Now comes a new dis¬ 
traction. Yesterday it was boat-stations for the 
passengers; now it is boat-drill for the crew. The 
stewards in white, the sailors in blue overalls, the 
officers in gold-braided uniform man the boats, 
loosen the davits and stand with oars raised to the 
perpendicular. 

“ The rest of the ship, leaving its pastimes, lazily 
watches. 

“ Suddenly a shout:— 

“ ‘ Man overboard 1 ’ 

“ Several near rush to the side; the majority do not 
realise what, or that anything, has happened. How 
quicldy the water rushes past! How fast the ship 
is travelling, leaving behind it a turbulent wake of 
foam! How high the decks from the water, quite 
fifty feet—one has not realised these things till now 1 

“ There is nothing to be seen except the pellucid 
green water. A buoy attached to a rope is thrown 
from the stem—then another—and another. In a 
couple of minutes, these seem to be half a mile behind. 
The first thought is, ‘That man is alone with the 
Atlantic 1 ’ 

‘ I saw it happen. It was a third-class steward. 
He was pulling at a rope or something, and it seemed 
to give way. He went over backwards. . . .’ 
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“ Now everybody begins to realise what has hap¬ 
pened. The ship itself seems to realise something, for 
she trembles from bow to stern as the engines are re¬ 
versed. Comes a long wail from the siren. The 
rails of the decks rising tier upon tier are lined with 
people, some staring through glasses, some pointing 
with arm outstretched, some shading eyes with hands, 
all gazing towards the receding wake which looks 
like a wliite scar on the bosom of the ocean. 

“ It is a calm evening. The setting sun makes a 
path of golden flags from the western horizon to the 
ship; it lights up the two red and black funnels 
from which clouds of steam emerge as if the liner 
protested at being impeded in her forward way. 
Sometimes people think they see a head bobbing or 
a man striking out. There are even cries of, ‘ They’re 
lowering a boat! ’ or ‘ He’s safe—they’ve got him! ’ 
The object turns out to be a buoy or—nothing. 

“ Twenty minutes elapse before the ship heaves to. 
She then cruises around a buoy until it gets dark. 

“ The passenger who witnessed the occurrence is 
sent for, \X'’hen he returns from the bridge, he 
becomes the centre of a group. 

“ ‘ I shall never forget the expression on that man’s 
face-’ 

“ One even detects an unusual note in the young 
Jew’s voice. 

“ That night the masquerade ball does not take 
place. Instead, the first-class passengers walk round 
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the promenade deck, smoking, talking, criticising 
each other’s gowns and jewels amid cigar-smoke 
and scent. Warm airs steal in from the Gulf Stream. 
An orchestra plays—something classical. Not too 
many lights illumine the decks. It’s like the sea¬ 
front of a Casino. . . . 

“ Next night is the last of the voyage. A concert 
has been arranged in aid of the families of sailors 
lost at sea. Later, the masquerade ball will come off. 

“ And after a stout lady in pearls has sung ‘ Crossing 
the Bar ’ and a thin lady in white has told of love, 
moonlight, and a kiss (in proper sequence), the young 
New York Jew ascends the platform. Within twenty- 
four hours he has composed a poem of three stanzas 
which he has already declaimed to the second-class. 
But in the first-class he will find a more than usually 
responsive audience. For the moral of his poem is 
that in the midst of life we are in death; that drowned 
seafarers do not return to their wives or sweethearts; 
that this unfortunate third-class steward in particular 
will not return to his mother (in Liverpool). 

“The effort is received with subdued applause. 
Seafaring females raise handkerchiefs to their eyes; 
whisky-primed males, clearing their throats, vow 
that the boy has feelings. The boy, himself affected, 
sits down—modestly. 

“ DoUar-bills rustle. Spirits rise—they are entitled 
to. The ball-room is lit up. White paint and 
rosewood glisten. Motley garments and head-dresses 
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representing or concealing all sorts of characters are 
reflected in pools of electricity upon a parquet floor. 
Jazz music floats out to the banks of Newfound¬ 
land. . . . 

“ In a corner of the steerage-deck a lamp bums. 
Beneath it sit three peasant girls and two young men. 
A priest with a strange unworldly face stands with 
bared and bent head before them; has so stood for 
half an hour. The girls sing softly while sewing; 
one of the young men plays a guitar. There is 
laughter in a subdued key. There is laughter in the 
music which finds an echo in the voice of the 
waves.” 


IV 

“ Already it was daylight. A uniform tone of grey 
joined sea and sky, for it was that brief half-hour 
called daybreak, when a stealing uncertain fight seems 
to herald the sun’s arrival. The waves rolled lazily. 
Afar off a sea-bird wheeled. A black object on the 
starboard quarter revealed itself through glasses as a 
lightship. Overnight lights had passed or been 
passed mysteriously—how far or how near, whether 
stationary or moving, it was impossible to say. The 
Nantucket was left far behind. 

“ Suddenly the sun rose. It came up round and fiery 
above the eastern sea, and, as the arc grew larger 
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there lay across it a bar of cloud—the bar sinister of 
bad weather. Wisps and banks of mist lay upon 
other horkons so that it was impossible to see more 
than four or five miles. 

“ The decks were nearly empty since, apart from 
getting up early, on the last day of a voyage people 
like to fuss over their luggage, hours before they 
are hkely to want it. In fact, the only living soul at 
hand was a little German, who keeping his glasses 
fixed upon the western horizon, was determined to 
be the first to see America. 

“ And in places the mist thickened and lightened 
bafflingly, as it were a shroud concealing material 
objects. There were black lines in it and there were 
white patches which held the eye urmaturally. The 
ship steamed on, the fight grew. It was morning. . . . 

“‘Land!’ 

“ The little German was excited as only a foreigner 
can be about merely intelligent objects. And he was 
right. In the space of a minute a black fine had 
resolved itself into a long spit of land, a white 
patch into a house—a house that looked like a 
bungalow. 

“ Then, quite unmistakably—a tall chimney. 

“ On the port side ... the coast of America. A 
long, low, sandy shore fringed with white, un¬ 
substantial-looking houses. Smoke beyond—^an island 
crowned, it seemed, by a fort—^two or three small 
steamers pulling seaward—a motor boat. 
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“By now—it was nearly time for breakfast- 
numerous passengers had appeared on deck. The 
land seemed to glide out to meet the ship. Minute 
by minute the contour of things changed; new 
things and new aspects of things appeared as in a 
cinematograph. A bell rang and the ship slowed. 
The great siren boomed three times. While we 
were still moving a launch came alongside, and, ever 
more slowly, we proceeded on our way. 

“ Unknowingly, imperceptibly almost, we were in 
the mouth of a river. The banks were so near that 
on the one hand you could see big villas with wide, 
white verandahs, and on the other a shady road, a 
public institution, villas amid grass lawns half-hidden 
by full-leaved chestnuts, and a Ford van that looked 
as if it ought to deliver bread. . . . 

“ In the space of two hours one seemed to plunge 
from the empty sea into—life. The very character 
of the day seemed to change. A stormy dawn had 
resolved itself into misty sunlight, presaging great 
heat. The very character of the ship changed. She 
took on majestic attributes. She was no longer a 
lone vessel forging a track through worlds of 
sky and ocean, but, as she had started out, 
among ships gigantic, among surrounding objects 
supreme. 

“ In her slower and slower motion, in her repeated 
solemn warnings from the siren, it was as if she 
became conscious of this. When finally she ceased 
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to move—and she ceased to move for three hours— 
it was difficult to beheve that so huge a thing could 
ever stir again. 

“ At the lower quarantine station mails are taken 
aboard. A small ship, fussily conscious of its 
officialdom, and painted grey, draws alongside. 
Doctors in mihtary uniform come aboard and ask 
impertinent questions, or look at you as if trying to 
see int6 your past. A gentleman in spectacles asks 
how much money you’ve got. The passengers are 
herded through the saloon and in groups on 
deck exchange topical remarks, cigarettes, farewells, 
good wishes, cards, addresses, compliments, and 
dates. 

“ Early in the afternoon the good ship does move. 
Henceforward, preceded by two tugs and reverber¬ 
ating blasts of the siren, it is a triumphal progress. 
The riverside life grows more and more intense. 
There is a ceaseless stream of shipping, towing or 
being towed. Bermudas, Havannah, New Orleans- 
strange names! 

“ Suddenly, round a bend—New York. 

“ Wharves, roofs, low buildings, church spires, 
factory chimneys, shipping, smoke streaming at all 
angles in the foreground. Steam whistles, riveting- 
hammers, sirens, the clank of cranes near and far, 
frantic cries of railway engines. Already the fair 
New Jersey shore merges in that of Jersey City. 
And dominating because alone in the heart of it, a 
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sea-green woman enthroned on a granite slab, holding 
a torch aloft which by night lights ships out and by 
day beckons them in—so proud and aloft on her 
high place, so strange in colour, so expressionless 
of face, so enigmatic in attitude, that she seems to weigh 
in her hand the destinies of the world. . . . 

“The river parts. There is fog. There is a vista of 
two rivers. Then the outline of a bridge that by its 
height and scope and immensity of structure seems 
to dominate the townscape. The eye travels and the 
mind reahses that it has taken in a bare half. Dim 
shapes become reaHties, oudines almost too vast for 
behef became concrete. One calls to mind first 
glimpses of the Alps from the eastern plain of 
France. Only this is not Nature—and it is not Art, 
It is an extension of a man’s vision of the powers 
of man. . . . 

“ The Woolworth Building, the Singer Building, the 
httle-looking church of St. John, have often been 
painted, still better, they have been photographed; 
for photography is the only effective way of depicting 
New York. But the riverside life, the life of the 
pierheads and bulkheads along that penultimate half- 

mile of a liner’s voyage-? How the energy of 

the city bubbles down some crowded street to the 
river’s edge; how it pours across, a resurgent stream, 
from the end of one street to the beginning of another 
in full view of a ship’s passengers; how two negro 
porters in blue overalls and peaked caps may be seen 
182 
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fighting behind a truck; how the legend ‘ hot-dog ’ 
hits you in the face from a coffee-stall; how sky-signs 
stand out at a height and on a scale never seen before; 
how columns of drays present the first and the last 
aspect of horse-life in New York—these details have 
not often been described. 

“Nor can adequately be described the very last 
scene of the liner’s voyage; the turning in the river 
and the berthing; the crowds which collect along 
the wharf (for everj^body stops work to watch the 
operation); the shouts and the cries, the waving of 
handkerchiefs and flags from the windows of the 
shipping company’s building. And when, as the 
great ship draws parallel with her berth, twelve tugs 
rush out upon her hke hornets, when sk of them 
fasten their noses into one side of her and push and 
six grasp at her stern with ropes on the other and 
pull, and all puff and pant, and all let off steam and 
all hoot in unison until, at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, the monster is at right angles to the river’s 
flow—the bombardment which precedes a modern 
battle can alone compare with the noise in point of 
volume. 

“ The last move of all is a kind of anticlimax. Very 
slowly, very grandiosely the liner enters her berth. 
Almost imperceptibly she edges against the landing- 
stage. Gangways rattle up. Friends are united. 
There begins the long agony of landing—for it is 
an agony. 
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“ i\nd it is not until his taxicab whirls out of the 
docks into Fourteenth Street, and he sees before him 
its lights, its crowds, its trolley-cars, its racing auto¬ 
mobiles, its dustv pavements and barber shops, its 
rising evening life—and the sun setting in copper 
over the North River—that he realises he has indeed 
entered a New World.” 



II 


AT NEW YORK 

W ILFRID obtained comfortable rooms in 
Lexington Avenue from my friend Miss 
Clary, and he was there some weeks before 
my boat arrived from Colon. Mr. Rutger Jewett, of 
Appletons, had met him on the boat, looked after 
him, and was very kind to him in many ways. He 
threw himself with rebounding ardour into New 
York life. The change was just what his health 
required. He was on the upward gradient, and New 
York gave him an enormous stimulus. It is always 
marvellously stimulating to the new-comer, be he a 
man with a mind or a European millionaire or a 
mere immigrant. Wilfrid Ewart was enchanted. It 
always pleased him to see people well-dressed, and 
New York was a refreshment to the eyes. He loved 
Fifth Avenue and its smart shops, the interiors of 
the great hotels, the style and hospitahty of the 
clubs. He did not care so much for the sky¬ 
scrapers, but he was enraptured by Broadway at 
night. Best of all, however, he liked Central Park, 
in which he would never have tired of walking. He 
made up his mind that if he had to leave the city he 
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would nevertheless return. He had good introductions. 
He would make a complete study of society life 
there. In fact, he decided that the scene of his 
next novel would be half in England and half in 
New York. 

This novel was to have been called “The En¬ 
chained,” and it would have told the story of a man 
and a woman who had ceased to love one another 
and yet could not get apart from one another. He 
hoped also to make in it some story of a hereditary 
weakness. His own experience had naturally im¬ 
pressed him greatly. Another element in his never- 
begun novel might have been the subject of suicide. 
He had discussed that with friends. He was opposed 
to suicide on the ground that “You never know the 
moment when everything is lost. It is easy to 
deceive yourself. You jump into the river or take 
poison, but next day, if you had lived, something 
occurs which begins to make life worth while.” 
The idea of suicide must have crossed his mind not 
once or twice during his illness. 

Life was, however, giving him another chance. 
America smiled upon him, like the new world that 
she is. He was still slow of writing and slow of 
speech when I met him again in New York, but he 
was otherwise in excellent physical form. If anything, 
he was above his form and was doing too much. He 
seldom went to bed before one in the morning. He 
went to the theatres, got one of those front seats 
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at the Greenwich Folhes generally reserved for the 
naughty rich, visited Chinatown, visited the Night 
Courts. He dashed up for a week-end to a place 
near Sing-Sing, saw the prison and a demonstration 
of the electric chair. He had a message for Jim 
Larkin, then incarcerated at that prison, but was 
unable to deliver it—a matter of prison discipline. 

Vachel Lindsay was also at New York and had 
taken him to Andreef’s delightful fantasy “ He Who 
Gets Slapped.” Neither could understand it very 
well. But Lindsay took me next night. He had been 
live or six times, being haunted by its beauty. The 
fantastic was generally, however, lost on Wilfrid. 
As Ewart, Lindsay and I had met in London, it was 
a curious and pleasant reunion in America. Not that 
they made much progress in understanding one 
another. But Lindsay, with all his unpracticality, 
was safer to be out by himself than was Ewart. He 
was convinced that Wilfrid would lose his money, 
or get run over, or get into some trouble owing to 
his intensely EngHsh manner, liis hesitancy in speech, 
his way of holding his money in his hand and 
laboriously counting out what he was paying for 
anything. 

Wilfrid Ewart, for his part, was astonished that 
when he put his boots outside his door at night no 
one took them away and cleaned them. Even when 
staying at a country house nothing happened. 

“How do men get their boots blacked in this 
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countr}’' ? ” he asked me. “ In the county, I mean, 
where there are no shoeshine parlours.” 

“ Clean them themselves,” I replied mirthfully. 

“ Extraordinary tiling! ” 

The difference between the ways of English and 
of Americans struck him. He would have filled 
notebooks in New York if his fingers had let him. 
But it was still labour to write. He wrote few letters, 
few notes of any kind. He began to rely more on 
his memor}^, which was in fact excellent and only 
needed to be relied upon. 

A mutual friend. Miss M. A. Best, took him about 
a good deal in New York and showed him things. 
With her he saw the East Side. With her he went 
over to Newark and lunched at the public librar)^ 
Yes, one lunches at a public library in America! 
He saw the wonderful arrangements for readers at 
Newark. He took pleasure in the fact that the 
librarian was broadcasting a review of his novel. 

Miss Best is possessed of the vernacular, and Wilfrid 
listened, open-mouthed, to her talk. He had a whole 
(rlossary of her expressions which escape me now. 
But I remember Ewart asking after some people, 
were they rich ? 

“ Rich! ” cried Miss Best. “ I should say so; rich 
as mud.” 

“Rich as mud, rich as mud,” Wilfrid reputed 
thoughtfully. And then again, “ Rich as mud,” he 
murmured, a wonderful expression 1 
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Again, when we visited Harriet Moody’s home in 
Chicago, and a little niece was about to depart: 

“ Oh, pshaw,” the little one cried, “ I can’t find 
my lid.” 

“ Can’t find her lid ? ” queried Wilfrid. 

“ Yes. She means her hat.” 

" Her hd, h’m! ” 

Again, the expression “ Eats ” for food, so tickled 
Wilfrid that he definitely adopted it. “ Good eats! ” 
became a favourite remark. In a month he began to 
talk an amusing mixture of Sloane Street and Broadway, 
so that I was appalled when we were travelling west¬ 
ward through Kansas and he would say to me in his 
slow Belgravian manner: “ Don’t you . . . er think 
. . . this is ... a whale of a country, what ? ” 

He was not so much taken with Chicago as with 
New York, but he liked the people of the streets 
better, thought them kinder and more polite than 
in the great port of the New World. But he loathed 
the Chicago streets. You could not pay him to live 
there, as the saying goes. But he was greatly taken 
by McClurg’s bookshop and by the fact that a sales¬ 
man came forward directly we entered it and said:— 

“You must be Stephen Graham and Wilfrid 
Ewart.” 

We were much surprised. 

“I saw your portraits and knew that you were 
coming.” 

He showed us gratifying heaps of our respective 
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books. Appleton’s had taken up “Way of Revela¬ 
tion” in America and put forth a fine American 
edition which at that time was doing well. And my 
“ Tramping With a Poet in the Rockies,” had lately 
come out and was selling like hot pies, owing to the 
tremendous interest in Lindsay. 

We were very happy. Often the poor author 
sneaks into a bookshop and says very anxiously, 
“ Have you ever heard of me ? ” 

“No; who are you?” says the salesman, and 
begins furtively to turn the pages of a catalogue, 
“ Oh, yes, I see, we haven’t any of the books in stock, 
but would you like to leave an order ? ” 

But there are exceptions. 



Ill 


SANTA FE, 

MEW MEXICO 

T he Regiment of Scots Guards depended upon 
his writing their history while he was away. 
He had therefore brought with him a large 
netal box containing the records and diaries and 
5 ther orderly-room papers. He bore this south 
;^rith him to Santa Fe. A portmanteau with evening 
dress and its appurtenances he left in New York, 
aiding his return. He travelled in army breeches 
ind khaki puttees and wore a cap, and he had a 
mapsack; he was all equipped for tramping or 
riding. It was a long journey to Santa Fe, but we 
greatly enjoyed it, calling at Chicago and Kansas 
City, feeding at the station buffets on the “ Harvey 
Dlan,” ordering “ stacks of hot cakes,” smoking 
nnumerable soft sweet American cigarettes, gazing 
Dut of train-windows or talking with passengers, or 
reading and discussing Sinclair Lewis’s “Babbitt” 
vhich we had with us. 

We reached Santa Fe in the night and rolled up the 
ong rutty Canyon Road to the Mexican-built house 
vhere my wife hved and was awaiting us. So, 
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another reunion—that of my wife and myself, parted 
nearly two months, and ^\'ilfrid with both of us. 
Logs bla2ed on the hearth, and the big broad table 
where earlier in the summer I had written my novel, 

Under-London,” was spread for supper. 

Wilfrid had not, however, come to live in our 
house. I judged it better for him to live with the 
Gerald Cassidys, who were our neighbours and had 
a httle adobe house wliich they could put entirely at 
Wilfrid’s disposal. Gerald Cassidy is one of the 
artists of New Mexico, banished thither for his 
health. Santa Fe, being the capital of the desert and 
nearly seven thousand feet above sea-level, is a 
perfect place for consumptives and rheumatic patients. 
It is one of the driest places I have ever visited. The 
sun comes up unfaiUng and unveiled every morning, 
and rolls gloriously across the heavens, shedding 
such light and warmth that you can sit comfortably 
out of doors even when the snow is on the ground. 
Many cures are effected there. 

The climate was certainly excellent for Wilfrid 
Ewart. He worked out of doors, he got strongly 
sunburned and the skin of his wrists and his neck 
peeled, he put on weight, he steadily progressed in 
ability to use his fingers, eventually reaching two 
thousand words a day writing. He bought a horse 
and acquired saddle and bridle, etc. We aU three 
went riding together. Other friends joined us. Our 
horses filled the narrow mountain roads. We went 
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on one or two big expeditions. Exercise was 
abundant and splendidly invigorating. 

At Santa Fe there were literary as well as artistic 
visitors. Ewart made the acquaintance of Witter 
Bynner, Elsie Sergeant, Mrs. Henderson, and others. 
One afternoon Mrs. C. N. Williamson visited us. 
There were all sorts and conditions of society; there 
were dances too, and many pretty and interesting 
women. Wilfrid was greatly taken by American 
women, whom he found rather more lively than 
their Enghsh sisters, certainly more unrestrained. 

The Cassidys gave Mexican evenings, when a 
Spanish supper was served and the guests all dressed 
up. It was rather absurd to see an ex-colonel with 
his head swathed in a bath-towel—but also amusing; 
the get-up made people talk more than they would 
have done in ordinary conventional attire. Mrs. 
Barker, a politician’s wife, gave a party in Ewart’s 
honour, a help-yourself supper and then games and 
charades. We also arranged a reception of all the 
notabilities in Santa Fe to meet Wilfrid Ewart and 
obtained the use of a hall of the Museum for the 
purpose. It was a pleasant afternoon function. 

But the out-of-door life was happier than that of 
indoors. The etiquette of towns seems absurd in the 
country. So I count best those hours and days we 
went on our horses, among the mountains and 
visiting the Indian tribes. 

Wilfrid with us became a great deal of a vagabond, 
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learned to light a fire out of doors and boil a pot, 
make coffee, sleep in a bam, capture lost horses, feed 
them himself. He had the idea that if one had a 
horse one must have a man to look after him. He 
had little notion of how to bridle a horse or put on 
its saddle, but he quickly learned. 

It seems very sad now to reflect on how much he 
learned about life and how soon it was to be lost 
through accidental, untimely death. Poor Wilfrid! 
I am sorry he has left us, gone away from this bright 
world of horses and Indians and ideas and books and 
ourselves. But there is no probing of what we call 
“ blind Fate,” hidden and inscmtable destiny. There 
is one consoling thought: there is something of his 
spirit with us still, something which could not be 
taken away. 

• » • • • 

We visited together the “ Seven Cities of Cibola,” 
we rode to the Jemez Indians, we walked tv’o days 
in the Grand Canyon. They seem far away now, hke 
experiences in dreams. Never shall I forget Cibola 
at midnight all banked up with snow, moon shining 
across great mountains, and the strange Indian tribe 
of Zunyis dancing. This was the Shaleco Dance, 
performed once a year about the wane of the November 
moon, when the Shaleco birds come down from the 
mountains and all the mud-built halls of Zunyi are 
aflame with festive fights. All night the giant birds 
with their turquoise-coloured horns and fight blue 
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vests danced before the tribe, and the tom-toms beat 
and the singers sang, and the Navajos and Apaches 
looked on, or feasted, or quarrelled. It is one of the 
rarest sights in the world, and the strangest, and 
Wilfrid was there, receptive, curious, wondering. 
Next day the Shalecos went away up into the moim- 
tains, not to be seen for a long time again. He 
watched them fade out of vision, and he heard the 
call of Nature to follow them. I sometimes think 
he must be with them now. He has gone to join the 
Shalecos far away in the mountains. 
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THE RIDE TO THE 
JEME2 INDIANS 

I APPEND his own most poetical account of the 
ride to Jemez and of the other great dance we 
saw there. We rode for a week, the three of us, 
and we had a glorious time with our horses, the trip 
ending, however, in a great blizzard of snow which 
was rather trying. The Jemez Dance, of which he 
wrote a description, is not as fine a ritual as that of 
the Shalecos, for the Jemez are much confused by 
missionaries whereas the Zunyis have driven out 
Catholics and Protestants alike, and remain with their 
Nature-gods intact. Wilfrid was, however, greatly 
taken with his experience at Jemez, and paused in 
his writing of the Scots Guards history to pen these 
pages. It took him a week to write, but he kept 
saying to me, “ It grows under my hand.” He was 
to have called this piece of writing “The Secret 
Land.” It was his last work before he died, and I 
did not read it till his knapsack was handed over to 
me by the police authorities in Mexico Qty. In a 
strange, foreshadowing way, the idea of death, of a 
hidden destiny, permeates the writing, and of the 
lyO 
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snowflakes in the last wild blizzard he wrote : “ But 
how quietly and innocently they fell, like a soft, warm 
blanket, like a shroud, like a white shroud ! . . .” 


THE SECRET LAND 
I 

“ Nicholas Peni and all his family, consisting of a 
wife, two young daughters, a son, and a male friend, 
stood outside their mud farm, smiling and exclaiming : 

Dios ! ’ 

“Which was not the first chapter—or the last. 
For already two of the horses had bolted, and had 
covered six of the miles towards home at a gallop. 
This happened soon after daybreak, when the horses 
were taken down to water. They were captured by 
horse strategy, brought back, saddled immediately, 
which did not alter the fact that the start was thereby 
two hours late. 

“ But the eternal sunshine of that far western land 
saved the situation. How could one be annoyed on 
a morning so bright, so fresh, so clear and uplifting ? 
The air itself was full of vigour. Here the creek 
loses its dried-up appearance, contains water, and 
assumes the potentiahties of fertilising a pleasant 
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little valley. A grassy meadow fringed on three 
sides by yellowing cottonwoods and browsed by 
cows is the most unusual thing. A company of 
burros, or black donkeys, running loose in a paddock, 
is usual, but characteristic and picturesque. A big 
villa with lead-roofed pointed turrets, traces of red¬ 
brick French windows, and a white American verandah 
reminds one that not so far away real estate agents 
are offering “desirable modern residences” for sale 
or lease. A great buzzard poised on still wings far 
up above the plain, on a level, as it seems, with the 
mountain peaks, negatives that. . . . 

“ The mountains—^how contemptuously, how im¬ 
movably they watch the progress of a traveller! 
Baldy, with his white apron, his pine-covered head 
at one always with the blue sky, stands where he did 
yesterday. A day’s journey has made no difference. 
The starting-point is no farther away. Man and 
mountain—and the worlds between I 


“ La Cienega is a long village. It is as if the sparse 
houses, strung out like tired pack-horses, had sat 
down by the wayside—indefinitely. They are square 
and squat, with wooden poles projecting about three 
feet from the wall; they are built of mud, which is 
hard and neat as concrete, warm in winter and cool 
in summer, and as durable. Singly they are not 


picturesque, but collectively—yes. Sunshine, fading 
leaves of cottonwood and aspen, sand, mud houses— 


Wilde’s ‘ Symphony in Yellow.’ 


And streaks 
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of beetroot-red. Every little house has a verandah; 
beside the front door of every little house hangs at 
least one wreath of chili^ fruit of the pepper-plant, 
loved of every Mexican. 

“ Cries 1 Outside Real’s store it is hot like mid¬ 
summer—nay, languorous as a Southern spring. It 
is noon, and the children stream from school, 
chattering, the boys chasing each other like chickens, 
and rolling over in the dust; the girls sucking things, 
arms linked, heads together, four abreast. It is 
useless to pretend they are good-looking, these 
children; they are sallow, black-eyed, mischievous- 
looking, the boys, grown Mexicans in small, with 
broad black felt hats and blue overalls braced over 
the shoulders, The pack tumbles noisily into Real’s, 
presumably for candy. ... A slate-blue bird with 
the legs and motion of a plover and the flowing crest 
of a phalarope darts back and forth in the neighbouring 
meadows. Crickets chirp. A lixard runs between 
rock and rock on the hillside. Here to the valley 
not a breath of wind finds its way. Yes, it is 
summer. . . . 

“ Following the watercourse of the creek is easier 
than following the trail along its bank. There is 
never more than a triclde of water, though there is 
much mud. The gorge narrows and broadens, though 
it is never less than three hundred yards across. Blue 
and black rock-walls rise to battlements that are 
never frowningly high. Sometimes the rock-walls 
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are plain, but sometimes scored into symmetrical 
architecture of pillars, facades, cornices, arches, greyish 
white and elaborate as the west front of a French 
cathedral. Sometimes, where the banks are low, 
cows troop down to drink, and sometimes in shelving 
meadows Mexicans in broad-brimmed hats are seen 
loading alfalfa into wagons. Once the horns and 
bones of a dead cow are passed, and once a shanty 
under the rock, with rough benches and a fire outside, 
and the remains of a meal on a rough-hewn table, as 
if three or four had sat down to it. Mexicans, no 
doubt, are doing some work of construction or 
irrigation near by. It is not a grand or a terrible 
gorge. Afternoon sunlight confers upon it a placidity 
that is almost phlegmatic, a calm that is of the seclu¬ 
sion in which notliing ever happens. 

“ Colfee and crackers in that sunhght, and then a 
journey across a plain. There comes into view the 
mountain called Sandia, which means the water¬ 
melon, and which is a landmark to a hundred miles 
of country. There are mountains all round. The 
Jemez frown. Baldy is temporarily hidden. An 
eade with brown back, and white breast gleaming, 
and cur\^ed beak, rises from his vantage-pomt on a 
knoll and wings away into the sunset. 

“ And the trail leads into the sunset, grass and sand 
and pinon and distances bounded by range upon 
range of mountains, a sun sinking not beyond the 
Norman church-tower, the sheepfold, the ridge of 
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plough or stubble, but beyond the deserts of Arizona, 
the rocks and rivers of Colorado and California, the 
romance and civilisation of San Francisco, the rim 
of the great Pacific itself 

“ The valley of the Rio Grande lies dimly outspread 
at the feet. There are groves of trees; there are 
glimpses of water. History rises with the evening 
mist—and romance; romance of the first Spaniards 
who set foot upon this soil four hundred years ago, 
who toiled up this river, now broadening, now 
swampy, now dry; of generations of Franciscan 
Fathers who, attacked and often massacred by Red 
Indians, founded twenty-five miles away that Royal 
City of the Holy Faith of St. Francis which grows in 
prosperity at this day; history and a deepening sense 
of the mystery of this land, which, veiled as yet from 
the eyes of the world, combines the world’s progress 
and its crudeness with that which is of the past—far 
past. Spaniard and Indian live side by side; Spanish 
superstition vies with Indian superstition until at last 
they are one; superadded comes the idol of America 
which, be it of gold or clay, shah overwhelm them 
both. But the Rio Grande flows on, and the moun¬ 
tains do not change, nor the perenmal snows, nor the 
desert whose secret peeps out at a man in the bright 
noonday, but overnight shall perish with it. . . . 

Lights shine apart, Cochiti across the river, Pena 
Blanca hither. The Garcias’ house is dark, which is 
natural, for young Garcia is to marry to-morrow, and 
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father and son are probably up at the bride’s. How¬ 
ever, a clean room, two coloured pictures of the 
Virgin holding the Christ-chtld, faded waxen flowers 
under glass, an enlarged photograph of the elder 
Garcia, moonlight austere in purity as a sinner’s 
conception of the Roman CathoHc Church, a cat on 
the window-sill, hot coffee, a white counterpane, a 
horse’s hoofs muffled by the sandy street . . . bed! ” 


n 

“ In its dawning the sun projects rays into un¬ 
suspecting mountain-tops, refracting therefrom a 
confusion of rose-tinted snow and cloud that re¬ 
sembles nothing so much as the froth upon an 
ice-cream soda. It is cold, too. The occasional 
water carries ice. The world is like an ice-cream 
soda. 

“ Long shadows steal like finger-marks across the 
valley, across fields of alfalfa and maize, m among 
the golden flakes of cottonwood and aspen, in among 
the sandy glades. A flock of birds like rooks, and 
like rooks strung out, wends across dark snow-clouds 
piled up westward; eastward an indigo-black 
stands sharply against the sunrise, and, as if prepared 
for the painter, a great black cross stands enhaloed 
by a pale golden sky. 
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What is that up there ? ’—pointing—' the 
cross ? ’ 

“ But the Indian in blue, with a red handkerchief 
round his head, does not understand. A Mexican, 
also in blue, with a black sombrero, does understand. 
He pulls up his broad yoke of horses, for he is driving 
a wagon containing a load of alfalfa. 

“ 'Alla ? A religious sect of the Mexicans.’ 

“ One more is added to the secrets hidden in the 
heart of this land. Nor shall its significance be 
revealed here. Out of the faith and blood of the 
people of the Middle Ages, out of the womb of 
dimmest Christiamty, out of the womb of old Europe, 
and of time itself, this thing has sprung. Passion 
Week hides it; Lent covers it up with cloak of night- 
stormy wandering; the weals and the scars are hidden 
beneath habiliments of every-day life—until Good 
Friday morning. 

“ But the mystery grows—the mystery of a land so 
silent that the rare chirrup of a pipit causes a man to 
rein in his horse and look around for the author of it, 
so utterly devoid of life that a glimpse of cottontail 
or of hare is an event to be chronicled in the diary— 
or is it that winter’s quiet has already descended here ? 

so ordered that low cedar and stunted pine spot 
the landscape as trimly and as regularly as oak-trees 
in any English park land, and even the rocks seem 
to hold to their appointed place, so sandy that even 
the horses’ hoof-steps are but thuds, so arid that for 
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thirty-five miles not a drop of water is found, so 
devoid of vegetation that the yellowish dried-up 
chinma and the ash-coloured nourishing gramma- 
grass offer almost a rehef to the eye. What shall it 
yield of personality, of intimacy, of the spiritual or 
the actual? Answer: Nothing, nothing. For the 
trail winds up and down—and it is always easy, and 
it is always clear—and beyond this ridge is another 
just like it, and beyond that another with an occasional 
broad flat watercourse in which the horses’ hoofs 
sinlv deep. It is like riding through a sandy, undulating 
park. 

“ A bitter wind rises. Snow flurries drifthke eddies 
of smoke across the higher mountain slopes. Just 
as the coffee boils on a fire of stalks and sticks that 
are brittle as tinder, come a rustle and the snort of a 
horse. Six Pueblo Indians have drawn rein. One, 
a leader, rides a dapple-grey pony; the others ride 
bay ponies. They sit still as statues, but the dank, 
parchment-hke faces, the eyes in which smoulders 
primeval wisdom unchanged, a knowledge of centuries 
untold—these smile. They drink coffee and accept 
cigarettes. They joke and laugh among themselves. 
^Poco frio! Muck frio! Nevar!’ We ride on. 
With heels and raw-hide thong they urge their ponies 
into a canter, and so proceed, two abreast, like a 
aay party going hunting or like a troop of cav^. 
Soon they leave us behind, but for a quarter o an 
hour we keep in sight, thrown over their shoulders, 
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their blankets of many colours, striped patterned, 
cross-woven, the vivid red and yellow handkerehiefs, 
knotted at the back, with which the coarse black 
hair is bound, and the bobbing up and down of 
equestrian figures which would look meretricious in 
their fidelity to romance if they did not belong to the 
dim landscape as natively and historically as the 
grey-black rocks themselves. 

“The snowstorm hides them. Snowflakes eddy 
playfully from an opaque sky, but sunlight glints on 
distant peaks. Soon the secret land shall be cloaked 
in a new deception—a dazzling purity that seems to 
smile. We halt to tighten girths in a little ravine, 
for saddles slip back during a long ascent. A sound 
of wheels. A two-horse wagon passes driven by an 
Indian muffled in a green and yellow blanket, beside 
him a fat squaw with a baby concealed in the folds 
of a pink and black blanket. The snow ceases. 
Parties of three and four Indians canter up silently 
behind, urge their ponies to a gallop, and pass with a 
greeting or draw in to ask whither we are bound and 
whence have come. All are on their way from the 
Rio Grande valley to a remote pueblo in the mountains 
where on the following day there is to be a festival. 
Once a cowboy passes in slouch hat and coloured 
neckerchief and leather ‘ chaps,’ looking as if the 
cinematograph had returned him, borrowed but not 
damaged, to the world he belongs to. 

“‘How do?’ says he. ‘Kind o’ cold!’ But, 
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he adds, he is not bound for the festival; his mission 
is to fetch over a ‘ bunch o’ stock,’ and he has to 
make liis destination, twenty miles away, before dark. 

“ Fires bla2e up close to the trail. Parties of Indians 
pull up their ponies abrupdy and dismount, gather 
into a heap, within a few seconds, a pile of sticks and 
weeds, and stand, a lurid circle, around the blaze 
warming their hands. The bonfire dies down as 
quickly as it is kindled; they mount, and with a 
whoop and a yeU continue on their way. 

“ A solitary Indian rides up and enters into con¬ 
versation. He wears a kind of yellow shirt and 
handkercliief round his head, long turquoise ear¬ 
rings, blue trousers and brown moccassins. His 
bridle is of horsehair cunnmgly plaited. Announcing 
that his name is Lorenzo, and that he is from San 
Felipe, a pueblo on the Rio Grande, he offers to show 
a short cut through the bush to the way we wish to 
go. Knowing that as guides Indians are infallible, 
and that in their own part of the country they will 
find theit way blindfold, we follow, although the 
trail seems to wander aimlessly through the sand 
amid low bushes of pinon and cedar. Our guide 
trots far ahead, but waits on successive ridges, calls 
‘ coo—ee,’ and beckons the direction with his arm, 
or, awaiting us on some knoll, his wild and savage 
figure silliouetted against a stormy sunset, his long 
hair and that of his horse blown recklessly by the 
wind, he looks like some Moorish chieftain on out- 
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post in expectation of the approach of an enemy. 
His wild cry, carried back to us on the wings of the 
harsh west wind, reinforces this impression. 

“ Stopping on one such ridge, he lets us come up 
with him. And there is unfolded to view such a 
panorama—one cannot call it a landscape—as moves 
one strangely with an awe of Nature. The travels 
of Paul Fountain in Arizona, Colorado, and New 
Mexico were favouritely read by English boys a 
quarter of a centur}^ ago and later; and the descrip¬ 
tions given therein so far tally with what now lies 
before us, that it is as if the page lay open and had 
just been read. A valley lies beneath with—strange 
sight!—gleams of water in it; that is, no doubt, 
the valley of the river Jemez. North-eastward a 
snow-clad peak rises in lonely majesty to the sky; 
it is Baldy; south-westward Sandia rises alone, 
marking the course of the Rio Grande. Between these 
two points and looking westward as far as the eye can 
see wliich is at least iift)^ miles—is a succession of 
gorges and canyons, of rock-strewn precipices, of 
dried-up river-courses, of rocks that jut up singly in 
strange shapes and at queer angles, of twisted streams 
of yellowish lava, and of here and there in a general 
monotone of bluish grey scarlet seams in rock or 
precipice, and wherever sand predominates of the 
pihon spotting it with the regularity of roses on 
cb'ntz window-curtains. The naturally wild and 
sombre character of this outlook is enhanced by the 
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wild and sombre character of the evening; fretted 
bars of red against the cold grey of piled-up snow- 
clouds intimate w^here the sun is sinking on his 
nightly journey to the Pacific. Clouds cling about the 
mountain-peaks or float before their snowy slopes 
in such a way that they appear superhumanly remote 
and aloof. If grandeur and gloom are w’ords that 
can of themselves describe an)’- great manifestation of 
Nature, then they are applicable here. But they are 
not enough. For a soul and spirit dwell in con¬ 
junction of cloud and mountain and distance as they 
dwell also m conjunction of mind and matter; and 
somew^here there dwells or, as would seem more 
probable, roves, in canyon and chasm and along 
precipices, the soul and the spirit of this secret land. 
At rest ? No. Capturable, attainable, tamable ? No. 
The spirit of the ages, perhaps, which is said to wander 
down an eternal declivity—the ages which have formed 
this sculpture of rock and fissure, which have carved 
it, which have preserved it and left it naked and 
elemental to our gaze as it w’as in the beginning. . . . 

“ The horses pick a way down the sheer precipice. 
What so sure-footed as an Indian or mountain-reared 
pony ? The wfise rider, however apparently perilous 
the descent, will leave its negotiation entirely to his 
mount. And it is at such moments that the com¬ 
munion betw-een horse and man becomes ver)^ real. 
By the time we are at the bottom it is almost dark. 
Only a few autumnal embers remain in the w’-estem 
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sky. The sand gleams white. The trail, however, 
broadens into a wagon-road. The pinon bushes on 
either side take on their character of watchers who 
guard a secret. 

“ Lights appear. Dogs bark. Horses whinny. 
There is shouting. There are sounds of barbaric 
music. ...” 


Ill 

“ The high, bright morning, the clear sunlight, the 
keen air, dispel all secrets. The mystery of the secret 
land, if there is one, recedes; there remain only a 
bitter little wind, snow glistening on mountain- 
peaks, a broad mild valley with an attenuated river, 
Jemez, wandering through it and amid groves of 
cottonwood and sparse fields of corn, the mud village 
San Ysidro—albeit there are two or three wooden 
American houses with verandahs to be found in it. 
But this is the mystery of die secret land : that when 
its ego or its personality, caU it as you will, becomes 
int^se, almost palpable, almost terrible, it eludes 
one’s grasp : it disappears as the substance of a dream 
or of a nightmare does at dawn of day. 

“ Such people one knows. In a journey through life 
one m^ts countless people whose character, whose 
to Z, as it were, whose beginning and end, is 
declared in their faces, by their manners and their 
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speech. One meets other people whom long know¬ 
ledge and patient study reveals at the last—sometimes 
an unmasking! And one meets a third sort of people, 
a rare and unhappy sort, whose soul hides and eludes, 
who until the very end hold to their secret—not 
always because they have one, not always because 
they would not unburden themselves of it if they 
could—^but whether they have not or have a secret 
soul, and whether their personal mystery happens to 
be akin to the supernatural or to the material or to 
both—that the world never knows. 

“ Nature may be kindly, smiling, and happy; or 
she may be austere and terrible; or balBingly in 
one expression, in one entity; she may be both. . . . 

“ Such thoughts, it is true, do not occur to one in 
the warm sunhght that induces a sense of passive 
indifference, of noon. And the trading-station, how¬ 
ever remote, is a scene of life and colour. An 
incessant coming and going of Indians, vivid oscilla¬ 
tions of yellows, greens, and reds, a neighing of 
horses and a barking of dogs, the occasional fussy 
jargon of a motor-car, wagon-wheels muffled by the 
sand, a calling to one another of men in terms of 
Spanish, Indian, and English, the regular clank-clank 
of a near-by water-wheel—this is the place. A little 
way down the road some Mexican cowboys are having 
a ‘ rag,’ three of them, with whoops and yells of 
laughter, trying to pull a fourth off a half-broken 
broncho. In the big store, which contains every- 
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tliins from Parisian scent to leathern waistcoats and 
cowboy hats, there is a crowd. It is perhaps the 
busiest day in the year. At long counters the Indians 
offer rugs and blankets woven into patterns and 
combinations of colour, and crude turquoise and 
turquoise matrix, and silver bracelets, and cunningly 
wrought silver ornaments, in exchange for bags of 
flour, bottles of scent, cigars and cigarettes, pocket- 
knives, matches, print dresses, and all those incidental 
articles which they, like us, have come to consider 
articles of necessity. 

“ Nor are they for the most part the same sort of 
Indians who came our way yesterday. They do not 
speak the same language, neither do they look the 
same. Apaches and Navajos, they are the traditional 
enemies of the Pueblos, which means town-dwellers. 
This tall man standing before the door wrapped in 
a yellow and pink blanket, a brown broad-brimmed 
hat with a long feather in it shading fierce eyes and a 
countenance at once swarthy, moustached and proud, 
is an Apache—the most warlike of the tribes. So 
picturesque is his attitude, so statuesque his pose, 
so typically stands he for the war-chief of romance 
that, you think, he must be aware of the fact. Should 
you venture to address him, the reply will probably 
be a surly grunt. That woman in voluminous skirts 
wearing whole strings of native turquoise and of 
silver ornaments, which must be worth hundreds of 
dollars but which she would probably refuse to sell 
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at any price, is a Navajo, despite her flaxen hair. 
For flaxen hair, as do albinos, occasionally appears 
among the purest Indians, thus showing an outcross 
in some previous generation. Despite her long 
skirts, she mounts and bestrides a horse easily. A 
stocky square-set man in a black-and-mustard striped 
blanket and a tousled dark-eyed boy in trousers and 
a broad hat, romantic-looking as a young Italian, 
now join her, and all three trot off together. 
Doubtless they are bound back to their reser^^ation, 
nearly a hundred miles away. The Navajos, too, 
are a warlike tribe, and have the reputation of being the 
most treacherous and the most vindictive of the Indians. 
A century and more ago they made unceasing war upon 
Mexicans and village Indians alike, so that the former 
were driven to seek refuge in the pueblo of the latter, a 
state of affairs which has resulted in the present 
trouble over what is known as the Bursum Bill—a 
measure passed, but recalled by the Senate, which 
potentially deprived the Indians of a portion of their 
lands in behalf of those who were originally their 
guests. The Navajos, however, who alone among 
the Indians are said to be increasing in numbers, 
have never dwelt in pueblos. They are wanderers 
and shepherds, like gipsies; they know no resting- 
place but trail’s end and camp-fire; they are prime 
makers of blankets and ornaments, but yet, coming out 
of the wild, they go back to it and, it may be, share its 
secret. They kow no community with white men. 
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“ In the evening, in the long evening, the half-do2en 
or so tired men who constitute the trading-station 
of San Ysidro gather round a log-fire. There has 
been a supper of pork and beans, and waffles, and 
coffee. The low oblong room whose mud-coloured 
walls are sparsely decorated with pictures cut from 
the Sunday supplement of the Nen^ York Times, and 
whose ceiling is supported by beams of pine, is filled 
with tobacco-smoke. On a kind of settle a novel, a 
copy of the Saturday Evening Tost. A Winchester 
repeater leans up against the fireplace, a box of 
cartridges on the shelf above it. And the conversa¬ 
tion? There are excursions into world pohtics and 
controversial subjects hke Prohibition, but it for the 
most part consists of the coming hunting season, 
which lasts only ten days, of the likelihood of turkey 
and deer being found low on the mountain, of the 
best place and the best plan to obtain good sport; it 
goes back, too, as such conversations usually do, to 
former hunting seasons, and to comparisons among 
the hunters of bear encountered, brown, black, and 
silver-tip (gri22ly), of lynx and mountain lion and 
wild cat successfully or otherwise dealt with. 

“ An elderly bearded face, the young beardless face 
of an Easterner, a face nervously alive and twitching 
with 100 per cent. American energy, the face of one 
who has known only manual toil, and rough toil at 
that, the face of one who takes the world as his arena 
and as his subject-matter all human life. 
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“ The fire burns low. One by one the traders dis¬ 
appear to bed. With every opening and shutting of 
the door a bitter little wind enters. Outside it is 
very cold. Moonlight plays upon fields upon fields 
of snow 13,000 feet high, fifty miles away. A coyote 
howls across the river. ...” 


IV 

“ As we sat on the hill above Zia it came and peeped 
out at us. The hour was noon. A more placid 
and kindly day could not be imagined. The keen edge 
of the wind was taken off by sunshine, warm and 
contemplative; an Italian sky was flecked with high 
white clouds that drifted across it like ships in full 
sail. AH morning we had followed rather lazily the 
sandy course of the Jemez River, passing only a 
Mexican cowboy who was looking for strayed stock 
and an Indian herding a flock of goats. We had 
entered the little church that stands on the hill-top 
at Zia; and perhaps the decay, the forlorn neglect 
and abandonment of the place had turned the mind 
into a certain groove. For there is always something 
eerie, something uncanny almost, about neglect in 
a church; like a neglected child, it appeals to 
you as something that before all else ought to 
be cared for and cherished, so that where you 
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find plaster peeling, and dust and cobwebs, and 
the mason’s work half done, you seem to have 
found the negation of human because a denial of 
Divine love. 

“ Piles of board lay on the earthy floor. The altar of 
faded painted wood, bereft of all embellishment, 
and the altar-rails alone reminded you of the character 
of the place. The wind whispered through and 
around it. But behind the altar, secret and, as it 
were, ashamed, lurked what might or should have 
been a beautiful thing. Tom, rotten, and crinkled 
with damp, so that the canvas hung in tatters against 
the woodwork, so far gone in age and decay that 
three-quarters of the picture was a mere brownish 
blur of dried-up paint, one face yet appeared, and it 
was the face of the Virgin. Judging by the poise of 
the head, she must have been holding and looking 
down at the Christ-child. On either side had been 
frescoes painted on woodwork, but they were prac¬ 
tically blotted out. The face of the Virgin alone 
remained distinct, not particularly beautiful, it is true, 
though said to be the work of a famous Spaniard of 
olden time, but protesting and forsaken as a voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

“ It was a relief to go outside into the bright noon¬ 
day. But it was haunting, too, as if in that dark, 
forgotten corner behind the altar one had come upon 
something not to be Imown of men. And all the 
rest of that day was peculiarly haunting. As we sat 
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with our coffee and biscuits on the hhl-top an Indian 
squaw wdth w^hite buckskin puttees beneath a blue 
dress and a mummy-like face, as if parchment had 
been drawn over the features of a skull, came out on 
the roof of her mud hut and watched us. And in 
the mud village that lay beneath us she was the only 
sign of human life. A dog came and wagged its 
tad and begged for food. Two or three wading-birds 
were visible in the shallow river, which through 
acres of mud, bounded by low, sandy banks, did not 
so much flow as crawl through that barren land. In 
the distance the mountains looked blue and bluer 
as the afternoon advanced, taking on strange and 
)'et stranger shapes as the eye dwelt upon them—a 
camel’s back, a church steeple, a table, a tombstone, 
a cenotaph, standing by themselves. And never, 
though the sun shone undimmed, and the foot-hills 
northward protected us from the breeze, so that, 
keeping in to the river’s bank it was baskfuUy quiet 
—never had the secret spirit of the country so, as 
it were, come out at one, dogged one, stalked one, 
looked over one’s shoulder at unexpected moments, 
flaunted its presence in front of and beside one; 
never had one been so conscious of it, nor so con¬ 
scious of the orderliness of pinon and cedar when 
the trail led among them, of their gravity, demureness, 
and silence, and of the clear interval of space and 
light, about half a dozen yards, which separated one 
from another. The horses’ footsteps were muffled 
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by sand; occasionally the animals would stop to 
nose among the yellow chitnesa for the rarer gramma- 
grass which they devour. At such times the silence 
would become almost fearsome, so that one im¬ 
agined oneself in a vast cemetery planted with 
cypress, . . . 

“ In the evening about sunset we came to the small 
Indian village of Santa Ana, which groups around a 
square mud-built church on a low cliff or knoll above 
the Jemez River. The mountain Sandia, 10,000 feet 
Ingh, stands in full view to the south-east, markhu^ 
the course of the Rio Grande, which we now once 
more approached; while westward the desert stretches 
to those far-distant mountains beyond which lies 
Arizona. A vast herd of steers was being driven by 
Mexicans across the river-a stage in their journey, 
for, as we afterwards learnt, they were strangers 
to the Indian puehlo. On the outskirts of the latter, 
as is customary in such places, were a number of 
stockades or horse-corrals built of upright poles 
oun together. Dogs at once appeared together 
with one or two squaws and some children. The 
lack of mterest of these people in white strangers 
IS worth remarking. Only one male Indian appealed 
but he spoke English, and his offer of a room in his 
house for the night was gladly accepted. The more 
so was this the case when it was learnt that the 
deserted appearance of the village was due to the fact 
at the majority of its mhabitants were away, farming 
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in the Rio Grande valley; that on the day previous 
we should have found the place entirely empty save 
for a few old men left as caretakers; and that our 
friend himself—whose name, by the way, was Jose 
Garcia—had only that day returned with his family 
from the township of Bernalillo. W’e were thus in 
luck’s way, and, mattresses having been spread, 
settled down to spend a hot, uncomfortable night 
upon the floor. This was in a room opening out of 
that of Garcia and his family, which latter appeared 
to consist of two squaws, a baby, and another 
youngish man. Upon the walls of the room were 
one or two devotional pictures of Roman Catholic 
origin, for the Pueblo Indians are, nominally at any 
rate, ministered to by the Franciscan Fathers whose 
predecessors entered this countr)^ with Coronado four 
centuries ago. Whether the Indian mentality is 
capable of absorbing Christiamty, or whether 
through obseiwance of its forms and dogma he 
persists in w'^orship of his own time-consecrated— 
false —gods is matter for speculation. Those 
best acquainted with him aver that the word 
which comes readiest to the lips of an Indian- 
doubtless because it is the easiest to pronounce—is 

‘ Yes.’ ... 

“ Our friend brings in a bundle of wood, lights the 
stove and a lamp. V'Tien we produce our tinned 
sardines, our butter and bread, from the saddle-bags, 
he sets upon the table a sort of hot and savoury 
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incat'and-pot^to hash. When we come to cigarettes 
he takes his seat at table, and one of the sc^uaws, 
sidling in, takes her seat by the door, mutely and 
silently inquisitive. Periodically the baby squalls, 
but we, red and white, are so interested in each other 
that the conversation is not interrupted. Some time 
back he (Garcia) was elected twice in succession 
governor of the pueblo ,■ that is to say, he carried a 
silver-headed staff of office and led in civil and 


communal affairs, which is not, however, to confuse 
him with the cacique, who directs the dances and 
leads in religious affairs. The pueblo system, it 
appears, is genuinely communal; i.e. no individual 
Indian owns real estate, but upon his application to 
the village elders he is granted so many acres to 
cultivate, and should he fail to culti^^ate them, they 
are taken away and given to another. They may 
not be sold outside the pueblo to American or Mexican, 
nor may any other property of the pueblo be sold 
under both Indian and United States law. There is 
this difference between white man and red—a notable 
difference—in this twentieth century: the red man 
works to live, and the white man lives to work 
(under which heading, be it added, is not included 
me Mexican, who does no work at all if he can helo 
^t!). ‘Why should I work harderaskd 2 
cffitivator of fifteen or twenty acres. ‘ I have enouc^h 

My wife and children have enough. What more'^is 
there to work for’ 
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“ It is not the point of view of Chicago: that is 
true; and it is not the point of view Chicago—or 
Washington ?—will ever understand. . . . 

“ Wlien a Navajo marries he joins the tribe of 
his wife. The wife is acknowledged ruler in the 
household; and should she desire a divorce, she 
simply puts her husband’s property outside the 
tent. 

“ In course of conversation our friend mentions 
that he received his English education at the Indian 
school at Albuquerque. ‘ But,’ he deprecatingly 
adds, ‘ mv English is bad. I wish it was better. I 
would have stayed longer at school, only my dad, 
old-fashioned Indian, thought it was time for me to 
work.’ With some pride he mentions how several 
young Indians joined the United States Army during 
the war—the reverberations of which are distincdy 
felt even here—and were sent to guard the Mexican 
frontier. 

“ Passing through the kitchen later that evening, the 
Indian and his family are seen crouching in a circle 
about their fire, the squaws sitting on the floor, one 
nursing the baby, wearing their blankets as in Europe 
women wear shawls, the two men squatting, heels 
together, knees apart, their coarse black hair falling 
about their shoulders, their reddish angular faces 
ruddily lit by the blaze, their contemplative eyes 
staring into it as though they read there memories 
of a past both far and free.” 
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“ It is a long climb up and over the mesa. A mesa 
is a flat-topped hill, but there are moments when the 
climber, leading his horse, has his doubts about the 
top. For there is no trail, but a way has to be picked 
around boulders, along shelves of rock, and over 
loose stones which threaten momentarily to roll and 
crash down into the abyss. 

“ But the summit is reached at last, and the land¬ 
scape disclosed to view is such another as has already 
been described, the dark green pinon and sand cedar 
spotting a sandy expanse in which bunches of the 
yellow chimesa and an occasional land-crop or cairn 
of grey stones do not relieve so much as emphasise 
the monotony. Once—or twice—there occurred 
deep and unexpected fissures with old sandy water¬ 
courses running like sunken roadways at the bottom 
of them and steep rocky sides, which have to be 
descended and again climbed. It is a long and p ain ful 
business, but a wagon trail leading due east must 
end in a declivity to the broad valley of the Rio 
Grande. And it does. For from a sort of embrasure 
of rocky cliff there opens out immediately beneath 
as complete an Indian village as could be seen in 
cardboard at Earl s Court. High up on the stony 
plateau a gale of cold east wind has arisen, and it 
blows up the dust so that two or three w hirlin g columns 
rise like waterspouts from the valley to low, dark 
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clouds which have suddenly overspread the sky. The 
big pmhlo is as one imagines a North African village 
to be—sandy streets, houses the colour of sand, an 
adobe church in the centre of the village, with a 
frontispiece of pine logs. Here a sort of midday 
sleepiness seems to reign; there are few people 
about, there are many dogs. One does not feel the 
wind, and in the store kept by an elderly Indian, 
where a stove burns, it is positively stuffy. 

“ But when, an hour later, we start again, what a 
change has come over the face of the afternoon! 
Black clouds pile up eastward; the wind bends 
cottonwood, aspen, and willow nearly double, actually 
stirs the sluggish waters of the Rio Grande to a 
ripple, actually blackens the face of the country as 
upon a winter’s afternoon in England. 

“ Suddenly it is November. 

“ Autumn comes differendy to every place, but her 
message is the same. In the forest of Fontainebleau 
oak, and beech, and chestnut stand in serried isles, 
and through an autumnal twilight of naked trunks 
and branches, of faded and of fallen leaves, their 
stalk shades of those who, dust long since, symbolise 
human decay; of monarchs, of marshals, of pro- 
consuls, of ambassadors and statesmen who have 
long since crumbled to dust in mausoleums and 
beneath tombs of marble and stone; yet they delight 
to walk together a litde once or twice a year towards 
the close of a November afternoon. It is the same 
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in Windsor Forest, only here browsing deer in groups 
and couples lend a new dignity to the landscape as 
the blue dust filters between the trees. And in rural 
districts of England at this time an aged peasant in 
bound corduroys and low hat may be seen gathering 
faggots against a background of black, and red, and 
yellow—a picture which symbolises the husbandry 
of centuries past and the habit and the effort of 
centuries. 

“ Here on the Rio Grande autumn again has a 
different hand. Undoubtedly the scene would please 
the painter Corot were he alive, or maybe Daubigny. 
Knife-like sunbeams, piercing the bleak snow-clouds, 
gild the pale tops of aspen and cottonwood, crumpled 
by the wind, which, like a golden chain, follow the 
river’s course. The same beams touch into a warmer 
life the red and white cattle which graze on patches 
of grey-green alfalfa amid groves of aspen and willow, 
light up the withered canes of maize and the feathery 
papyrus growing six feet tall, and settle in deep red 
patches, shading to purple and mauve, on the sides 
of the mountains, so that it is not surprising that 
those which catch the last rays of the setting sun are 
called in Mexican the ‘Mountains of the Blood of 
Christ.’ But the background is always sandy, and 
the predominant tint is yellow. It is a study in old gold. 

“ Wintry shadows lengthen. An Indian trudges 
homeward, dog at heel, carrying a bundle over his 
shoulder. We pass through a bleak Indian village, 
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where the dusk reveals a number of ponies running 
loose m corrals. The spirit of mountain and desert, 
Its sorrows and majesty, its profound myster)^ and 
unhappmess, steals out again as if, before the year 
should die or before we too should part for ever, 
It pleaded to be known, to be understood. ... 

And perhaps to-morrow—for we have come near 
to each other to-night—perhaps to-morrow we shall 
be friends; we shall understand one another; we 
shall probe each other’s secret at the last. 

“ How quietly and innocently they fall, how quickly 
and completely cover roadway and landscape! 

“ Twenty-seven miles to the Royal City of the Holy 
Faith! The horses slip on the icy surface; snowballs 
form in their hoofs and have to be cut out; icicles 
hang from hat and moustache. 

“ But how quietly and innocently they fall, like a 
soft, warm blanket, like a shroud, like a white 
shroud ! . . . ” 


THE DANCE 

“ Soon after sunrise figures were seen on tlie 
eastern liill. Prayers were doubtless said and, led 
by the cacique or high priest, a procession wended 
down to the village and, as the day began, dispersed. 
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“ Just an untidy gtoup of mud dwellings surrounded 
by horse-stockades tumbled together beside an almost 
non-existent river. For after a particularly dry season, 
the Jemez is nowhere more than three feet deep. 
And if the place, despite its two stores, had looked 
insignificant in the falling dusk, how much more was 
this the case in the cold light of day! In its setting 
of mountains and cliffs and eternal snows, the sandy 
desert creeping into its very dwellings, the loneliness 
of New Mexico in its very heart—it looked pathetically 
abandoned and forlorn. So a man looks beside a 
mountain. And it was not surprising to learn that 
the Franciscan Father, the Government’s Indian 
Agent and his family, a retired American farmer 
with a wife who amiably taught handicrafts to those 
whose ancestors had learnt them a thousand years 
ago—constituted the white population of the 
place. . . . 

“ Daylight had not far advanced when parties of 
Navajos came tramping up the track inches deep in 
sand from the outskirts of the village where they 
had encamped in a complication of wagons, horses, 
household goods, and dogs. They were in their 
finery, wearing over their shoulders like bath-robes, 
blankets of every stripe and hue—but chiefly black, 
lemon-yellow and fawn—the squaws wearing long 
voluminous skirts so striped or checked as hardly 
to be distinguished in pattern from Scotch plaids 
(whereas, be it noted, the pueblo squaws wear short 
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skirts and buckskin puttees). The men wore ^ay- 
coloured handkerchiefs around their coarse lank Lit 
which was coiled up at the back and invariably big 
turquoise ear-rings, tlieir ladies masses of turquoise 
and silver ornaments, necklaces and bracelets, which 
must in some cases have been worth several hundred 
dollars. Usually they carried babies pannier-wise on 
their backs. The children were usually tjqiical Httle 
Indians but sometimes the boys, shghtly Americanised, 
wore blue trousers braced high over white shirts and 
broad Alexican hats. Sometimes the children were 
like little gipsies as we know them. And these 
Navajos even to the untrained eye are as distinct 
from the pueblo Indians, natives of this village, as 
are their respective tribal languages and customs. 
They are smart, strong-looking, and rather surly; 
hard bargainers, not over-scrupulous as to other 
people’s property and, it is said, the most treacherous 
of all the Indians. Here they are guests of former 
enemies for, until the United States Government 
took over the countiqq putting the Indians either into 
Resen^ations or, as in the case of the pueblos, con¬ 
firming centuries-old Spanish grants so that the land 
remains the actual property of the village, war-Hke 
Navajos were permanently at war with their peace- 
loving neighbours. The Navajo is a wanderer and 
a shepherd, having no more permanent resting-place 
than the wagon and camp-fire. But pueblo means, in 
the Spanish, ‘town’ or ‘village.’ The Navajo 
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Reservation lies a hundred miles to the west, I^ut the 
journey is of no consequence to him—he is always 
travelling. The pueblo life, on the other hand, is 
strictly and truly communal, the lands held under 
ancient grants belonging to the community and not 
to the individual, who merely draws his lease of ten 
to fifteen acres from the village elders and civil 
governor, holding them only so long as he in¬ 
dustriously and efficiently cultivates. And the opposi¬ 
tion to the so-called Bursum Bill which was recently 
recalled to the Senate after being passed bv that 
body, is based on the fact that the pueblo lands of a 
large proportion of which, it is alleged, the Bill 
would deprive the Indians, were never purchased 
by the Mexican ‘ squatters ’ who now lay claim to 
them and their invaluable water-supply, but a hundred 
years or more ago were hospitably and temporarily 
granted by the pueblos to Mexican refugees from 
Navajo raids. This the Indians allege themselves 
and records tend to show that it is true. 

“ Amid the family-parties of Navajos trailing towards 
the church, very distinct from the placid and smiling 
Pueblos lounging outside their houses, stand tall and 
dignified figures wrapped in blankets. These are 
of the most striking patterns and combinations of 
colour, yellow being the favourite, a handwoven 
pattern of yellow, pink, and green being ver}^ usual. 
The head is covered by a broad-brimmed felt hat 
such as the Mexicans wear with the long feather of 
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an eagle or of the wild turkey stuck in it. The 
haughty attitude and carriage are to be compared 
only with those of a Moorish chief. Dark eyes glance 
proudly and rather contemptuously around \s if 
expectant of an insult, and the fierce expression is 
mcreased by that rare ornament among the Indians— 
a moustache. E the Navajo looks quarrelsome and 
v ar-like the Apache looks equally so and more 
distinguished. His Reservation is yet further away 
and he is in any case less numerous than the Navajo 
who, alone among the Indians, is said to be increasing 
in numbers. 

“ Outside the church groups of Indians and a few 
Mexicans gather. It is an adobe building with a 
framework and a frontispiece of pine. In the lee 
of its wall on one side lounges a squad of young 
Indians in American dress—only one of their number 
wearing native garb—armed with weapons which 
range from a fire-lock at least a centur}^ old to a 
heavily silvered hammer-gun and so on to a '22 
Winchester repeater. The firing-party awaits with 
jest and gesture the appearance of the Host which 
it may announce by collectively firing off its guns. 
But it does so with evident impatience, and any 
small bird that happens to flit within a couple of 
hundred feet of these perilously-handled weapons is 
greeted by a formidable discharge. 

“ High h'fass is being held, and upon entering you 
are confronted by a church crowded by Indians each 
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of whom contributes his splash of colour—even to 
a group standing at the back—by a sprinlding of 
Mexicans in European dress, by the squalls of babies 
and uneasy noises of children of whom there are a 
number present, and by the harangue in Spanish of a 
priest in white vestments. Standing on the topmost 
step of the chancel and speaking with much gesture, 
his background is of candles and incense, while on 
either side the altar sit two other priests also in white. 
A bleak daylight enters through the open door and 
pales somewhat the evanescent splendour around the 
altar. Singing follows the discourse and it is only 
more raucous because more high-pitched than that 
of a tj'pical English village church. 

“ It is more interesting, perhaps more profitable, 
standing outside, to watch the passing to and fro of 
blanketed Indians, some on horseback, the majority 
on foot; and to contrast the warm scene within the 
church, its light and colour, with the wild snow- 
clouds marshalling like a phantom army about the 
mountain-tops. A fusilade of shots, however, an¬ 
nounces that the Host has appeared, and that the 
procession dedicated to St. James is about to leave 
the church door. Three young men lead the way, 
the centre one carrying a cmciEx. They are Indians 
whose attire savours of a Chicago reach-me-down 
store. They are also jovial young men who, it must 
be admitted, try to keep a straight face throughout 
the proceedings though obviously finding it difficult. 
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There follow t^*o more young men carrj^ing coloured 
waxen effigies of St. James. One of these was 
presented to the Indians by the Spanish Fatliers at 
least three centuries ago. The other was presented 
by the Franciscan Fathers (metaphorically) the day 
before yesterday. In fart, it is reported, a little 
unpleasantness arose as between the claims of these 
two figures, the poor, stupid and benighted savages 
insisting upon carrying their time-honoured figme, 
the representative of the Roman Cathohc Church 
msisting upon the prior claim of their brand new 
and smart figure. A compromise was effected by 
the carrying of both figures. 

Tire three priests in white vestments follow, 
chanting, and these strike a dissonant note because 
they almost alone recognise the occasion as a rehgious 
and a serious one. In the crowd that scrambles 
behind and on either side, it is true, there are those, 
older people for the most part, who join in the 
chanting with bared head. But for the rest—it is 
not dignified. Small Indian boys fight and scramble, 
shout and applaud, and in pri^y conspiracy, with 
matches and squibs, arrange a little show on their 
own. Dogs bark. Dogs arrive from every quarter 
in surprising variety and quantity and enjoy the 
proceedings as much as anybody. Certain dappled 
hogs which, having taken a fancy to a Sunday 
morning stroll, now appear upon the scene, and 
anyone acquainted with the habits of these animals 
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can imagine how far their routings and their snortings 
and their other impertinences interfere with dignity 
and progress. As if to add to the commotion—for 
commotion seems necessary—Indian youths and one 
or two Mexicans estabhsh a sort of shooting-gallery 
in a neighbouring corral, expending their remaining 
ammunition upon any object that strikes their fancy 
—which of course sets the horses stampeding. 

“ The procession halts before a shrine in the main 
street. The Virgin and Child amid candles, look 
out upon a primordial world. After a service, the 
Indians file before the coloured picture, making 
obeisance. 

“ ‘ Tom—tom—tom—tom! ’ 

“ Snow is falling. All down the main street, whose 
surface is of sand and whose adobe dwelling-houses 
are of the colour of sand, stand figures wrapped in 
blankets; and on the flat roofs of these houses, and 
constantly appearing on those roofs from witliin— 
for the door is in the roof—and ascending and 
descending ladders, are seen squaws with their chil¬ 
dren, the baby generally carried in a fold of the 
blanket or in a httle basket made for the purpose 
on the shoulders; white against the grey wintry'^ 
sky, statuesque and significant, stand figures gaunt 
as the pointer of Fate. 

The dance is about to begin. The cacique, the 
Master of the Ceremonies, a terrifying individual widi 
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blackened face and brown fluffy wig with a white 
feather in it, attended on each side by his aides-de- 
camp wearing a collection of old garments designed 
apparently to make them appear as ugly or as re¬ 
pulsive as possible, have twice with beat of drum 
descended from the roof of the kiva or temple—a 
holy of holies into which no visitor is allowed— 
paraded the village and, according to custom, visited 
each house in turn to announce the approach of the 
ceremonies. At the head of the main street which 
rises to a sort of Imoll—a natural auditorium whereon 
are grouped numbers of Navajos and a few visiting 
cowboys—are the two parties which are to lead off 
the dance. Facing down the street, side by side and 
about six paces apart, each party consists of about 
twenty-five individuals. 

“ ‘ Tom—tom—tom! ’ 

“ The chanting begins. The left-hand party consists 
of middle-aged and old men who advance in four 
ranks, seven abreast, in slow time to the music, pre¬ 
ceded by one of their number tapping on an olive- 
green barrel-shaped drum. The singers wear coloured 
handkerchiefs around their heads, brightly-coloured 
cravats, and white or pink or it may be green shirts 
or gaily-coloured blankets above buff and blue trousers 
and moccassins. In the front rank, however, con¬ 
spicuous by his fervour as much as by his dress, is 
a cowboy in leather riding-boots and khaki breeches, 
a scarlet shirt open at the throat and a sombrero, 
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who gesticulates in time with the music as represented 
by the singers and the drum, and constantly casts his 
eyes devoutly upwards. That is an anachronism 
which one cannot escape. For in general the older 
a man is—and there are certainly eighty-year-olds 
in the chorus—the more devout he is, the more 
wrapt in emotion of praise and thanksgiving; some 
of those present indeed appear lost in the rapture of 
raising their voices, in thanking that god, whose face 
is now so greyly veiled, for the fruits of the har\TSt. 

“ The second party advances on the right of the 
first, and these are the dancers. Two young men, 
lithe and tall and well-matched, lead the procession 
which advances in file, marking time with the drum 
and the singers, and lifting their feet higher than 
any squad of English soldiers. Their bodies are 
dyed a rich chocolate-brown, they are naked but for 
a white skirt reaching from the navel to the thighs. 
This skirt is bordered with black, red, and yellow; 
at the back is an elaborate green pattern, coloured 
tassels decorate it on each side, while below each 
hip depends a cluster of cords. The black hair hangs 
loose as a woman’s and like a woman’s is circled by a 
pink scarf; on the head is a bunch of feathers that 
look hke green leaves and are tied with a green 
ribbon. The cords are the falling rain, the feathers 
those of the sacred macaw which once frequented 
the valley of the Rio Grande. The arms are bare 
except for a silver bangle fastening a sprig of pinon 
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—the evergreen of eternal life. The movement of 
dancing is accompanied by a jangle of bells, these 
being fastened below the knee with a green and a 
scarlet streamer. A grey fox-skin with a bushy tail 
hangs at the back while on the feet are furry 
moccassins with tan-hide soles. These soles are the 
symbol of Death. 

“ Each of the young men is attended by a young or 
middle-aged woman—hard to say which, for the 
two squaws seem to have been chosen for their portly 
proportions, for the complete lack of expression in 
their yellow woodeny countenances, and for the 
mechanical precision with which, no more than a 
yard behind, they copy the movements of their 
vis-a-vis. Both are naked of foot and leg and both 
carry in their hands sprigs of pihon. There follow 
successive files of young men and young women 
diminishing in age if not in stature until boys and 
girls of ten and tvi'^elve are reached, prancing and 
marking time no less vigorously than their elders— 
some thirty in all. A proportion of the men carry 
gourds containing seeds which rattle in time to the 
music. They wear vari-coloured moccassins and, 
many of them, necklaces of beads or animal’s teeth 
or both, which clank uncannily upon the neck or 
chest. 

“ The garb of the squaws is only a Httle less 
decorative. On their heads, as tiaras are worn in a 
ballroom, are light green frames that look as if they 
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had been cut out of cardboard, thus ; or 
thus A triangle or disc is cut in the centre, 

at each comer of the base of the frame are two white 
fluffy feathers. The hair hangs loosely down the 
back. White lawn sleeves, or print sleeves with rose 
Of blue or green spots, and patterns that remind one 
of a nursery wallpaper, contrast with a black bodice 
and sldrt. Five or sk necldaces of coral or turquoise 
are worn, often more, and often silver pendants 
cleverly wrought and on the wrists a number of 
turquoise-studded bangles. Most of the legs and 
feet are bare but a few are encased in white buckskin 
puttees and moccassins. 

“ ‘ Yeh—yeh—yeh 1 Yah—yah—yah! Yeh—yeh 
—yeh—yeh! Yah—yah—yah—yah! ’ rising and 
falling, rising and falling, a monotonous chant, like 
that of the wind. 

“ The snow falls. Feathery, winsome, playful, the 
flakes eddy sparsely down, upon the gay colours, 
the prancing figures, the rapt and earnest singers. 
Grey snow-clouds, a blizzard upon the mountain- 
tops, a cold wind keening. The God, Nature, to 
whom this is a hymn of Thanksgiving for the 
Harvest, for the fmits of the Earth, seems to frown. 
The ceremony goes on as though it were a summer’s 
day. Bare feet on frosted ground, naked, shivering 
bodies. . . . 

“ Now and then the rhytlim changes. Now and 
then the rhythm becomes slow and the beat of the 
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feet changes with it. Now and then the singing 
rises to a crescendo, the singers halting and forming 
a circle in which heads press close together; they 
seem to lose themselves in the enthusiasm of their 
vocation, in the excitement or mutual incitement of 
religious fervour. Then the knees rise higher, the 
beat becomes faster. Sometimes the singing almost 
stops—but never quite. It begins again with re¬ 
newed zest. The drum taps louder. The dancers 
prance higher and harder than ever. The leading 
couples wheel and pass back between the succeedmg 
files. They pass and re-pass the Shrine of Our Lady. 
They form into two lines and turn inwards a few 
paces from the group of singers. Every now and 
then the dancers advance toward each other and 
change sides, the young men always with a young 
woman in close attendance copying his every move¬ 
ment. And these young women? They are not 
beautiful. 

“ Several of them are squat and ugly. But there is 
one who is beautiful, not alone because she stands 
in emphatic contrast to her companions. She looks 
romantic—and, it transpires, she is romantic. She 
is tall and slender, her black hair falls to the waist, 
her complexion and her face oval, the eyes dark as 
a Creole’s, the features straight and regular, the 
whole expression as little characteristic of the Indian 
squaw as a white woman’s. ‘The child of an 
American father and an Indian mother’—it is the 
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only possible explanation. But the romance does not 
end here. The American family would claim her, 
would convert her into a hundred per cent. American, 
a true and beautiful American with that most in¬ 
teresting asset of a young woman—a past, 

“ The Indian—even the Indian—too has his point 
of view\ And it is that the most beautiful girl in the 
pueblo shall remain in the pueblo. Ultimately the 
young lady herself decides. . . . 

“ It is reported that she is ‘ walking out ’ with a 
young Indian. 

All afternoon the dance goes on—the same chant, 
the same variations, the same step. When one party 
of thirty has performed vigorously for half an hour 
another, formed up on the sandy rise at the head of 
the village street, is ready to take its place. The 
characteristic of this second party is that the men, 
instead of being stained a rich chocolate, are smeared 
with a grey pigment, and this grey pales in parts to 
a hvid tinge so that the general appearance is of an 
animated corpse. The singers and the drummer, too, 
rest, a second party taking their place. 

“And all afternoon the figures muffled in blankets 
of divers colours and patterns stand in ranks and 
groups along the sides of the village street, stand 
in doorw'ays, lean against the walls of the mud- 
houses, stand alone in the picturesque attitudes of 
Arab chiefs, or upon tlie roofs of houses pose like 
statues against a snowy sky. And all afternoon 
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Indian boys in black felt hats, white shirts, and blue 
linen trousers braced high, fight, shout, and roll on 
the ground almost under the feet of the dancers, 
almost between the legs of the singers; for they 
are as ill-behaved as half-civilised children or as 
children tampered with by a foreign civilisation 
usually are. And the priests have done their work.... 

“ Once an old man crosses the street from the shrine 
carrying a censer which he doubdess means to fill 
at an opposite house. He passes through the ranks 
of the dancers. His moccassins are soundless in 
the sand. 

“ Sunset is signahsed by a fighting up of the yellow 
village, the multi-coloured figures high and low and 
the blood-red streaks in giant cliffs with an almost 
unearthly splendour—an angry red ray breaking 
between masses of grey and black cloud. Suddenly 
the chanting and the drum-beats cease. The dancers 
are still for a moment; then the squaws begin to 
take off the tablitas from their heads, their young 
men assisting them. The High Priest or Master of 
the Ceremonies with his brown fluffy headdress and 
blackened face and his two flanking companions 
appears, and while the sun is setting walks up and 
down between the facing fines of dancers, muttering 
a prayer. 

“ ^en the round disc of the sun has finally and 
for some minutes dipped behind the mountains, when 
night is encroaching upon twilight, the prayer ceases, 
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the dancers dismiss. No longer pagan savages, except 
in their garb, they mingle with the crowd, laugh 
with their friends, and make their way home. 

“And with that dusky moment, mystery settles down 
upon the remote mountain-village. The snow-wind 
which whines and whispers among the low mud- 
houses and through the scant stockades, is the voice 
of it. For doesn’t it whisper of the desert with its 
orderly pinons and its stealthy silence ? And doesn’t 
it whisper of a land vast as Europe itself whose 
moods and distances can only be compared with 
those of the sea? And doesn’t it tell a little eerily 
too of a people thousands of years old, a thousand 
years old to-day, whose faith is yet with their 
fathers ? 

“ Towards midnight the village becomes strangely 
silent. Dogs bark on the outskirts, it is true, horses 
whinny and cough. But as midnight approaches 
even these sounds cease. There comes instead the 
subtle and uncanny sense of a place crowded with 
humanity, which is yet utterly silent. Moccassins 
make no sound on sand. The Indian steps quiedy 
and swifdy—he creeps. The broad sloping street 
appears utterly empty. But should the flash-light 
be turned on, figures as it seems muffled in cloaks 
flit to this way and to that, from this shadow to 
that, soundless, none speaking. 

“ The kiva or temple in which no white man has 
set foot presents a blank vivid wall. Pine beams 
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iut out from it. The door is in the roof. It too is 
hlent—betrays no sound. 

“ Behind that wall-? Within that long, low 

building looming large and mysterious as night 

itself-? Is it the Death Dance in which ashen 

figures perform, naked, rites around a fire ? Or_? 

“ The Indian betrays no secrets.” 



IN MEXICO 


A S part of my plan I decided to go across the 
frontier into “ old ” Mexico at Christmas, spend 
two or three months on the trails of Cortes, 
and return to New Mexico in the early spring. I 
was engaged with a literary study which has since 
been published under the title “ In Quest of El 
Dorado.” It seemed to me best for Wilfrid Ewart 
that he should use that time to do his Scots Guards 
history; get it off his mind. He could not settle down 
to write a new novel or make any other plans till 
that was done. At first he agreed to do that, but a 
restless spirit possessed him. An unusually cold 
winter gripped Santa Fe, and he loathed the cold. 
He said he would accompany us into Mexico. 
Against that, however, I urged that he could not 
expect to make any progress with the history unless 
he settled down to it in one place, and I did not 
think he would come to much good by himself 
among the Mexicans. He thereupon decided to go 
to New Orleans instead. He left for New Orleans 
on the fifteenth, having despatched his luggage in 
advance. We left for Mexico City on the eighteenth. 
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We hoped to take boat from Vera Cru2 to New 
Orleans in March and meet him there. Wilfrid was, 
however, very irresolute. He changed his mind 
nearly ever}^ day while at Santa and at one time 
was all for going to Los Angeles for the rest of the 
winter. He broke his journey at El Paso on the 
Mexican frontier and there met Duncan Aikman, 
on the El Paso Tims, who was extremely kind to 
him. With Aikman he saw the town, saw also the 
Mexican Juarez on the other side of the Rio Grande, 
visited a bull-fight. He went for a picnic with Mr. 
and Mrs. Aikman, and with them mooted an idea 
of getting the availability of his ticket to New Orleans 
extended. The trains ran west from El Paso for 
Los Angeles. A cinema firm had just taken an 
option on the production of “ Way of Revelation ” 
on the films, and Wilfrid thought he would like to 
see how things were done at Holl)^ood. Aikman 
did not, however, think that he would find Los 
Angeles worth his while. Ewart talked also of a 
trip into Mexico, and Aikman naturally remarked 
that if it were a choice between Mexico City and 
Los Angeles, the Mexican capital had it. But could 
the ticket to New Orleans be kept vahd? A visit 
to the El Paso station solved the doubt. Ewart 
was granted a ten-day extension with permission to 
rejoin the Southern-Pacific Railway via Laredo and 
New Laredo. It might be mentioned for those who 
do not know exactly the positions of these points 
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in Mexico, that Mexico City is nearly two thousand 
miles by rail from El Paso, and Laredo not much 
less from Mexico City. His adventure was not like 
stopping off at Niagara to see the falls, or of running 
up from Southampton to look at London, but a 
matter of a long and tedious journey over endless 
sand. I am surprised that he undertook it, but his 
mind never recognised difficulties. 

He obtained some introductions, notably to General 
Enriquez, Governor of Chihuahua, and set off into 
the unknown. We followed unknowingly, imagining 
that he had reached New Orleans and was enjoying 
himself after his wont in the Vieux Carree. He had 
always wanted to go to New Orleans. It was one 
of his dreams, to spend a winter in the old French 
city; we thought that he would have been happy 
there. When we heard from Duncan Aikman that 
he had gone into Mexico, I at least was apprehensive. 
I felt that he might come to harm there. Not that 
the country was so very unsafe, but Wilfrid, not 
knowing the language nor the manners of the people, 
and being so persistent in trying to get what he 
wanted, might easily, I thought, come to grief. 

Mexico in these years of revolution is no place 
for anyone who is not extremely alert. There are 
many ways of meeting your end in that strange 
country, and I am told that at the cloak-room of 
the station and at “ safe deposits ” in El Paso, there 
are frequently to be found unclaimed effects of men 
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and women who have “stopped off” to make a 
ittle trip into Mexico and have not returned. In 
the days of Diaz it was different; and conducted 
tours are effected safely enough; but the lonely 
unconnected traveller who looks a stranger and 
carries his^ money on his person and consults a 
pocket-dictionary is apt to have mischance. 

^ I found Wilfrid’s signature in a hotel in the wild 
city of Chihuahua, and traced his doings there and 
found that he had left it safely. It was tantalising 
to realise that to keep the validity of the extension 
of his ticket, he would have to leave Mexico City 
before we could arrive there. By the aid of our 
time-table we calculated what train he would have to 
take from Mexico City to get to Laredo in time. 
Nearing the capital, there was a station at which our 
train and the Laredo train arrived simultaneously, 
ours facing the City, his coming from the City. It 
was night. The station was crowded with Aztecs. 
The Chinese restaurant was full of people. Scores 
of passengers were walking between the trains 
buying drinks of pulque and bites of chiH sandwich. 
It was dark and clamorous. There was hissing of 
engines and waving of lanterns. Indians with trays 
of German jewels came offering their wares, melon- 
sellers and mango-sellers and strawberry-sellers and 
embroidery-seUers clashed about me as I struggled to 
get a possible glimpse of my friend. But I did not see 
him. He might have been there, but he was not. 
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So we rolled on to Mexico City. There was one 
hotel at which he was most likely to have stopped. 
We did not ourselves go there because it was a resort 
of Americans, and in a foreign country I prefer to 
live among the people of the country. But Ewart 
liked the maximum of hotel comfort and a “ room 
with a bath.” We determined to visit the Hotel 
Regis and look up his name in the register. That 
we did on the morning after our arrival. But he 
was not registered at the Regis. I went to the British 
Consulate; he had not called at the Consulate. He 
had not been heard of. I could only suppose he 
had stayed at some less-known hotel, been greatly 
pressed for time, and had gone on to Laredo and 
New Orleans as arranged. 

My wife and I found tolerable quarters in the 
old Hotel Iturbide. We had a few days’ rest in the 
hot sun and gentle air, walked together in the public 
gardens, looking at all the many arum lilies in bloom, 
rejoicing in the birds washing their feathers at the 
fountains. We visited the Cathedral, the shrine of 
“ Our Lady of Guadaloupe.” And Wilfrid, for his 
part, was not in the train for New Orleans. He also 
was walking in the public gardens, admiring the 
trees and the lawns of Chapultepec, visiting the 
out-of-town resorts, feeding at San Angel Inn, and 
we did not know it. He had allowed the validity of 
the extension of his ticket to lapse. 

On December 30th, having done a morning’s 
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work, finished in fact a study of the journey which 
Wilfrid and I made to the Grand Canyon, I went out 
with my wife to seek a new restaurant for lunch. 
We were at that happy time in a new city when one 
is sampling its fare. Our hotel, once the palace of 
the Emperor Iturbide, gave access to three streets 
by three separate entrances. We went out by Gante 
and had entered the Avenue of the Sixteenth Sep¬ 
tember and crossed the road when I suddenly said: 
“Look, Wilfrid!” 

It was as if we had seen a vision of him. He was 
standing on tiptoe on the edge of the curb of the 
street-corner of St. John of Latran; he was in riding 
breeches and puttees; he wore his shell-rimmed 
spectacles and was staring up into the sky and did 
not see us. 

“ Wilfrid! ” 

He saw us. 

“ WeU! ” said he. “ WeU! I didn’t think you 
had come. I’ve been asking all over the place 
for you.” 

We repaired at once to a restaurant and ordered 
the best from the bill of fare. We were immensely 
glad to be together again. What joy surged up in 
our bosoms! Nevertheless I reproached him with 
his wilfiilness. But he was prepared for me. Mexico 
enchanted him. He had decided to stay there. He 
could not help his lost ticket and his baggage waiting 
at New Orleans. 
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“ I’ve been looking for a place like this all my life,” 
said he, and his eyes had an unusual melting look 
about them. 

“But you know you’re almost sure to lose that 
box of regimental papers,” said I. 

He thought he could get them safely forwarded. 
But he was somewhat distressed at having no clothes 
to wear, no changes of linen. Still, he was deter¬ 
mined to remain. He had cashed a letter of credit 
and opened an account at a bank. He had made 
inquiries about rooms and found he could live 
cheaply and pleasantly at Chapultepec or San Angel. 
He would get the iron box with the Army papers 
from New Orleans, and devote the rest of the winter 
to writing the history. In the early summer we would 
go to Vera Cru2 and go by boat to New York. The 
history would be off his hands; he would spend 
the whole of the summer on the Canadian line. He 
would write a series of studies for the Century 
maga2ine under the title “The Unguarded Line,” 
examining the relationship of Canada and the United 
States and the prospects of the future. 

It was curious that he should have taken such a 
fancy to Mexico City, a capital without culture and 
without comfort, spoiled by business and by street 
affrays and all manner of scandals; a city without 
one tolerable theatre. But it was the climate and 
the parks wliich attracted him. He loved parks 
much more than wild nature, and Chapultepec, the 
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pleasance of Montezuma, enthralled him. I believe 
he might have had a very happy and studious time 
there had he not been killed. But in the New Year 
Chapultepec became cut olf from Mexico City owing 
to a particularly violent armed tram strike. That would 
have been a danger to him, as he proposed to come 
into A'lexico City every evening for his amusement. 

A feature of the Mexican capital are the little open 
booths or curtained arks where somewhat charming 
damsels manicure men’s hands and help them to 
greater beauty. Wilfrid showed us his fingers as we 
sat at lunch. They were dainty, improved from the 
somewhat gross state into which our hands had got 
in the corrals of Santa Fe. 

I went out with him to make inquiries about 
forwarding his boxes from New Orleans. Then he 
came with me to the Hotel Iturbide and I showed 
him our comfortable corner there and the essay I 
had just written on the subject of the Grand Canyon. 
And he looked out at our banana palms and at the 
fountain playing, and wished he had a room with us. 
He had half a mind to move to our hotel that 
afternoon. 

For he was in a more expensive, less convenient 
hostel in a more remote street, and did not entirely 
like the affable German proprietor. The place had 
been recommended to him by a Mexican lady whom 
he had met in the train. I found her card with the 
name of the hotel pencilled on the back. 
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From our hotel I went to his, and he asked for his 
bill, to pay it and clear out, but there was a long 
delay in computing the amount. Wilfrid said he 
would remain until the morrow. 

The next day was the last of the Old Year, and we 
agreed to spend it together. He would come to us 
at eleven and take us to the San Angel hotel, some 
ten miles out. He took great pleasure in the place 
and had almost agreed to take up his quarters there 
for the winter. He would show us what he had 
found in Mexico City, and in return we promised 
to go with him to “ Our Lady of Guadaloupe ” in 
the New Year. 


R 
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THE LAST DAY 
OF THE OLD YEAR 

T he sun comes up unfailingly every winter 
morning. At noon it is just too hot to sit in 
the sun. It is like an EngHsh July with never- 
cloudy skies. Morning follows morning with un¬ 
ruffled serenity. There is a peaceful mountain air. 
One is Hght on one’s feet and light in one’s clothes. 
There is human happiness in the climate. 

Wilfrid strolled round to us about noon, light¬ 
hearted and debonair. He had bought himself a 
new shirt in honour of the occasion; he carried a 
notebook in his pocket and regaled us with sentences 
from it. Upon occasion, he loved the turn of one 
of his own sentences. He was especially proud this 
day of one he had written about the dogs of 
Chihuahua. 

We boarded a San Angel tram which shot past the 
cock-fight pla2a which he promised to visit soon, 
and then the Chapultepec buh-ring which he had 
already visited much to his disgust, for he loathed 
the cruelty of it. He showed us the point on the 
road neat Chapultepec where he hoped to find a 
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lodging, and explained how happy he would be in 
taking his work into the park and writing on one 
of the benches in sight of birds and fountains and 
flowers. He had cabled to New Orleans about his 
things, and in the cable office had made friends with 
a young English clerk called Hollands. Hollands 
lived with his wife and family at Chapultepec, and 
had promised to find him a place there. He was to 
have lunched with Hollands on New Year’s Day to 
discuss it. 

As the tram bore us along, the city was dwarfed 
and there arose in our view the great volcanoes, 
Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl, nature’s gigantic sen¬ 
tinels over the Mexican capital. We emerged on to 
the country of the plateau and saw the maguey 
fields and pastures and flower-gardens and orchards 
stretched out to a far horizon. It was a remarkably 
peaceful noontide, and in an arbour all to ourselves 
in the patio of the inn at San Angel we partook 
of a sumptuous luncheon. Ewart, I noticed, had 
completely lost his normal appetite, and avoided the 
turkey and all the sohd offerings for a large dish of 
strawberries and cream. He ate strawberries and 
cream all the while we wandered through the courses 
of an Old Year’s dinner. But we sat a long time in 

our green bower, and Wilfrid spoke of divers 
matters. 

“Two things I have made up my mind about 
since I came out here,” said he. “ One is, I do not 
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like America. I will go back there, perhaps spend 
two or three years there before I return to London, 
But I shall have finished with America by then and 
would never go back. The other thing is that I 
know now that I am a Conservative in politics. I 
have had many doubts, leanings towards Liberalism, 
even towards Radicalism, but my mind has become 
clear at length. I shall alwavs be a Conser^^ative.” 

O J 

“ I doubt whether I shall continue novel-writing,” 
said he. “ I think foreign politics have the strongest 
attraction for me. That is why I’ll do ‘The Un¬ 
guarded Line.’ It’U take a deuce of a time travelling 
the whole frontier. They tell me it’s over four 
thousand miles. Perhaps I can buy a car, do it in 
that and sell it at the end of the time. That seems 
the most economical. I want to live in New York 
for a year. Then in Paris for a year. I’d like a fixed 
post at Paris.” 

He told us that he was going to propose to 
The Limes a series of articles on modem Mexico, 
similar to those he had done for that paper on 
Ireland. He would inter^dew all the notable Mexican 
leaders and get their opinions on the country and 
its future. His first article would be his interview 
with General Enriquez at Chihuahua. Next he 
would see Obregon. 

“If only I could get my clothes from New 
Orleans,” said he. “ There is nothing to fit me m 
Mexico City.” 
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“You know I—er—called at the British Club,” 
said he, haltingly. “ And I am sure they looked on 
me with—er—suspicion. I asked for permission to 
have letters addressed there. The secretary said 
‘Yes, if—er—your war record’s all right.’ I had a 
mind to tell him that I had the honour of—er— 
commanding a company of His Majesty’s Foot 
Guards for a while. But I forebore. However, I’ll 
not darken their threshold again.” 

Suspicion was, however, more natural and e.\- 
cusable in the secretary of the club than he thought. 
For as I was told afterwards, the club has been let 
down badly and has to be very particular about 
strangers. The members were sorry he had not been 
more warmly received. 

Our conversation passed to the subject of Blasco 
Ibane2. Ewart had a great appreciation of the large¬ 
ness of the canvas used by the Spanish novelist. He 
told us the plots of one or two books, wherein the 
world, or half the world, was the scene of the drama. 
This pleased him. He felt that a new style in novel¬ 
writing had been set. The war had made the world 
more whole, more of a unity from a writing man’s 
point of view. 

He had been very much taken with the film pro¬ 
duction of “ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse ” 
and of “Blood and Sand.” The latter we had 
seen together at Santa Fe, with that schoolgirls’ 
pet, the elegant Rudolf, as the famous matador. 
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Wilfrid thought the heartless Society lady ver)^ 
well done. 

Of the bull-fight itself, as seen not on the screen 
but in the ring, he said he would like to go to a 
hundred fights or to at least as many as were neces¬ 
sary for him to master the technicalities of the art 
of bull-fighting. At the same time he did not suppose 
he would visit another one. It was too disgusting. 
However, Gaon and Lalanda were almost heroes to 
him as they were at that time to the populace. Gaon, 
“ the Caliph ” as he was nicknamed, was an Indian 
bull-fighter of immense repute; Lalanda was a 
Spaniard. Their dress was exhibited at that time in 
tailor shops as an advertisement. The whole city, 
including the Americans and British, were drawn to 
see them. The fights were reported in the American 
Press in an appropriate type of journalese. Thus: 
“ The nags were ripped without mercy by the beast, 
and the matador performed some classy side-show 
work, ahaniqueando, with the cloth well up near the 
animal’s weapons. . . . The brute, like all his fellows, 
had no mercy on horseflesh and ripped out appen¬ 
dixes and other interior workings. . . . The young 
Spaniard was on the job when riders sprawled on 
the earth, and drew applause for two nicely executed 
adornosT 

Some Anglo-Saxons can get as much amusement 
out of the fight as the Mexicans. Wilfrid Ewart was 
at least pleased at having been. He took pleasure 
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in watching boxing, and here was a sort of super-box. 

Of the literary life he said how wonderful it was 
to be able to go where you hked in the world and 
live by writing. He had an enormous zest for travel 
and foreign experience, and what he had seen in the 
world so far had only whetted his appetite. It was 
pathetic that on the last day of his life he was 
thinking of going on travelling and seeing the 
world. 

We walked along the terraces of San Angel and 
saw how light clouds had hidden the mountain- 
peaks. Noon had turned to afternoon, birds were 
flying towards the west. We heard the sounds of 
the firing of field guns, no, of maroons perhaps. 
One might imagine that enemy aeroplanes had 
arrived. As we went home in the dusk we 
heard the crackle of rifle and revolver fire; the 
joy-shooting had commenced. Hawkers boarded 
our tram at Chapultepec, shrieking the Spanish 
news 

“ Great triumph of Lalanda. Wonderful afternoon 
with the bulls! ” 

“Wonderful afternoon with the bulls,” Wilfrid 
repeated, and smiled. 

• « • • • 

We spent the evening at the teatro Lirico, watching 
a revue of the year 1922: quite diverting in its dancing 
and true in many of its tableaux and national sym¬ 
bols. A drunken hooligan appeared in every scene, 
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typifying one primitive element in Mexican society. 
All that civilised Mexico would like to do was ruined 
by his ribaldn’ and violence. His behaviour even 
caused the dead to stir in their graves. In the final 
tableaux this actually happened. The hooligan was 
attempting to seduce the widow of a hero when 
suddenly—hw-roarrr!—the lid of the coffin of the 
hero rose up as the dead man inside rose in 
protest. 

After the theatre we found the crowds made the 
streets almost impassable. The roadways were fall 
of camions and ever}' horn was blowing. The joy- 
fusillade had also greatly increased. We felt rather 
tired, but sought a place with music where we could 
have supper. I had half an idea to take my wife 
to our hotel, leave her there, and then go out into 
the streets to see the New Year in. It seemed it 
would be interesting to stand in the Zocalo where 
once had been the great pyramid of Huitzilopochtli, 
and realise the passing of time. The blood-altar 
of the god of the Aztecs had stood under those 
same Mexican skies at the turning of how many 
years, but at last it had been cast down, hacked 
stone from stone by Spanish soldiers seeking gold. 

Had it actually been cast down ? I beheve in¬ 
visibly it still stands there to-day. 

But we all three became rather tired and agreed 
to turn in for the night to our hotels. We supped 
at the Cosmos. 
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“How will you have your eggs?” asked the 
waiter, and it started an absurd last conversation 
on eggs. 

“ One thing I do pride myself on,” said Wilfrid. 
“ I could tell you almost to a day the age of an egg.” 

I thought that was not very important, but Wilfrid 
insisted. 

The violins of the Cosmos band struck up a lively 
air. We ate, we chatted, the shadow-shapes of the 
throngs outside were silhouetted against the window- 
panes. The sounds of firing mixed with the 
music. 

Out in the street once more, we shook hands; we 
wished one another a happy New Year; we said 
good-bye. 

“ A happy New Year, and may you soon get back 
that iron box,” were my last words to him, referring 
to that box of regimental records whose safety must, 
I knew, be causing him anxiety. 

Then he went to his hotel and we went to ours, 
and pandemonium increased till midnight, when it 
burst into hell let loose. Wilfrid went straight to 
his hotel, undressed, washed, got into his pyjamas, 
put a blade into his safety raxor, and evidently had 
intended to have a shave before going to bed, when 
he had been attracted by some new happening in 
the street below. He went to the window, and at 
the same moment a spent bullet went right through 
his eye and he fell back into the room a dead man. 
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He was wearing his spectacles, but the bullet went 
through the glass without denting the rim. It was 
through the eye which had never been any use to 
him that the bullet went. A message came out of 
the darkness and no one knows who sent it, and it 
reached him by a gate never opened until then. And 
Wilfrid Ewart was amongst us no more. 



VII 


AT THE TLACOPAN 
CAUSEWAY 

A STRANGE detail which I discovered after¬ 
wards was that he had changed his room twice. 
The room which he occupied was the third 
which he had occupied in the same hotel. He never 
slept in it, for he had been put into it that very night 
and had not even turned down the bed-clothes. 

It was almost as if some hidden force were guiding 
him into position for death. He was in Mexico City 
with an unused out-of-date ticket to New Orleans. 
Thus in the jErst place he had been led nearer fate; 
a stranger had sent him to an unlikely hotel, and he 
went nearer still. And in the hotel he shifted about 
till he found the fatal attic where he died. Had 
we seen the year out in the Square of the great 
pyramid, perhaps all had been well. Who can 
teU? 

Hollands and I identified his body in the Fort 
Hospital. An autopsy had been made. He had 
been found to be in perfect health. The hospital 
was a terrible, unforgettable place, with queues of 
pauper patients in scarlet cloaks, with jaded-looking 
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Indian soldiers on guard, for it was a prison also, 
with many dead lying exposed upon dissecting tables 
and an incredible stench of blood and decay. 
Hollands was as much shocked as myself. I felt 
almost unhinged. 

We buried our dear friend in the British Cemetery, 
not far from that weeping cypress which is called 
the Tree of the Dreadful Night, because Cortes sat 
under it and wept for those followers of his whose 
living hearts were torn out of them and thrown on 
to the altar of the Great Pyramid. It is on that 
Tlacopan Causeway where the jaded remnant of the 
defeated Spaniards retreated in July, 1520. 

Some young fellows came down from the British 
Club; Hollands was there, my wife and myseE 
Tears surcharged all our eyes. My wife carried some 
clusters of white roses, and as the long coffin was 
lowered into the fresh grave, she went forward and 
dropped the flowers in. 

Poor Wilfrid, he had been taken from us, and we, 
all too unworthy, remained. 

WTat remains to be said? His death might be 
accounted a small event, but the news of it went 
from capital to capital throughout the whole world. 
It was not so small an event as it seemed. Everyone 
appeared to grasp the tragedy of the loss. A father 
and a mother lost their only son; a sister lost her 
brother, lover lost lover, I lost a friend—and we all 
lost one who had genius, who was young, who was 
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expressing the thoughts of the age. He might have 
written novels, books of the age, plays. 

“ Make no mistake,” said Conan Doyle to me one 
morning some time after, “that young man would 
have gone right to the top.” 

I should have loved to see him go to the top. 
Alas, that he has only gone to the stars! 
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